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EVENTIDE. 


BY TNOMAS BURBRIDGE. 





Comes something down with eventide, 
Beside the sunset’s golden bars, 
Beside the floating scents, beside 
The twinkling shadows of the stare. 


Upon the river’s rippling face, 
Flash after flash the white 

Broke up in many a shallow place; 
The rest was soft and bright. 


By chance my eye fell on the stream ; 
How many a marvellous power 

Sleeps in us,—sleeps, and doth not dream! 
This knew I in that hour. 


For then my heart, so full of strife, 
No more was in me stirred; 

My life was in the river’s life, 
And I nor saw nor heard. 


T and the river, we were one: 
The shade beneath the bank, 

I felt it cool; the setting sun 
Into my spirit sank. 


A rushing thing in power screne 
I was; the mystery 

I felt of having e verbeen 
And being still to be. 


Was it a moment or an hour? 
I knew not; but I mourned 

When from that realm of awful power 
I to these fields returned. 





a 
THE MODERN PSYCHE. 


One of the most eminent of American 
artists, Mr. John La Farge, once shewed 
me an unfinished painting which was de- 
signed to reproduce the beautiful old fable 
of Cupid and Psyche. 
Psyche was finished, and I stood before it 
in astonishment. The maiden’s face was 
beautiful with a modern, not a classic 
beauty; instead of the small Greek head, 
the brain was full and noble; the forehead 
was ample, the face full of thought; the 
beauty was an educated and intellectual 
loveliness. It seemed to symbolize a new 
epoch for woman, that an American artist 
—and he too a Roman Catholic and some- 
what medizyal in his artistic tendency, — 
should be unconsciously compelled by the 
spirit of his art to furnish a new Psyche to 
the world. 

We see all around us the evidence that 
the new education of women is beginning 
to supply a higher type, intellectually 
speaking, than has gone before. It will 
take a great while for the accumulated 


satire of ages to lose its depressing influence | 


on the brains of women; but the process 
is going on. The “sweet girl graduates” 
of Tennyson's satire have long since be- 
come too abundant to be laughed at; every 
Commencement season now yields them by 
scores and is beginning to yield them by 
hundreds. ‘The affix of M. D. to the names 
of women has ceased to attract attention; 
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Only the head of | 





the title of A. M. has become common and | 


that of Ph. D. is not unknown. The an- 
hual catalogues of many colleges now show 
these degrees, given to women on the self- 
same conditions with men. ‘The letters are 
Worth little, but what they represent is 
Worth a great deal; they stand for the 
brain of the new Psyche. They predict a 
period when woman shall be, more com- 
pletely than now, the intellectual peer and 
partner of man ;—when, for every grade of 
educated manhood, there shall be a corre- 
Sponding grade of cultivated women. 
There is no danger that they will therefore 
cease to be true to the natural offices of 
their sex. It was the most learned of 
American women who said, “One hour of 
accomplished love will teach her more than 
all your philosophy,” and she exemplified 
it by her own romantic marriage. 

The new Psyche will also be more self- 
reliant in the world’s work than at any 





previous time. In Roman days the word 
meretric—whence our word **meretricious™ 
—meant a woman of depraved character; 
and yet the word itself is harmless, meaning 
simply *‘one whoearns money,” the assuimp- 
tion then being that there was no possible 
means for a woman to earn money except 
by selling her virtue. Now, in all civilized 
countries, a woman may earn her own liv- 
ing without degradation. A boy does 
not grow up to think of his sister as a be- 
ing who must be supported in idleness, no 
matter at what sacrifice on his part; but 
he thinks of her as ene who will, if she 


has health and strength, and if necessity | 


requires, support herself. The army of 
women-bookkeepers whom one finds every- 
where in shop and market, shut up like « 
race of business-idols, each in a little shrine 
of her own, contrasts strangely with the 
time when Mr. Comer “amid ridicule and 
sneers,” as he says, first taught book-keep- 
ing to women. And that vaster army of 
those who stand behind counters, and for 
whom even the legislature can hardly se- 
cure permission to sit down, farther illus- 
trates the new employments of women. 
By the census of 1880 the whole number 
of women engaged in gainful occupa- 
tions is more than two-and-a-half millions 
(2, 647.157). Of these 1,361,295 are occu- 
pied with “professional or personal ser- 
vices ;*’ 631,988 in manufacturing and me- 
chanicalindustries ; 594,510 in agriculture ; 
59,364 in trade and transportation. But 
the most significant thing contained in the 
census is the fact pointed out by the com- 
pilers (p. 1344), that the women pursuing 
gainful occupations has increased during 
ten years in a considerably larger propor- 
tionthan that of men. Statistics thus con- 
firm what our eyes see; and the modern 
Psyche is placed more and more in the po- 
sition of one who earns her own living. 
Nor is this unsuited to the ancient fable, 
where Psyche, long despised by her moth- 
er-in-law Venus, wins the favor of all the 
gods at last by patiently doing whatever 
task is allotted to her, by declining rich 
banquets and by being contented with a 
crust of bread. T. W. H. 


So 
WORKING WOMEN---NO. 4. 


With the advancement of luxury in the 
homes, and display before the world out- 
side, desires often more than keep pace 
with the incomes of a class of people well 
educated, and who, with some little pecu- 
niary resources added to their established 
business, would take a favorable position 
in the great world. This social ambition 
may be a temptation to some, to others it 
is an inspiration. At any rate, in a coun- 
try where no established barrier separates 
the rich man and Lazarus, it is not very 
easy to determine who shall stay at the 
bottom, or who shall climb to the top. 
When our Presidents are men who once 
taught in the district schools to earn the 
means to acquire their first academic train- 
ing, which by successive degrees led up to 
the college and the university, when the 
mothers and sisters and wives of such 
men have once been country school teach- 
ers and perhaps have **boarded round,”’— 
who shall set a limit to the ambitions that 
naturally inspire the efforts of our children 
and grand-children ? 

Most homes in this country are built up 
by the family from the foundation. Hav- 
ing no law of primogeniture, and conse- 
quently few ancestral estates, the young 
couple generally begin with small means. 
They either grow and thrive, or else find 
life a hard and constant grind. The first 
steps towards success often depend on 
small earnings and close economies. The 
wise woman seeks not only to use the in- 
come from the husband's earnings, but 
also, if her own meftal abilities are well 
trained, she seeks some means of using 
these for the advancement of their mutual 
interests. Inthe homes of Eastern people, 
where appliances for comfort and expedi- 
tion in labor are easily obtained, the wife 
soon begins to study despatch in her do- 
mestic labors. Housekeeping, instead of 
being a shipshod, dragging affair, is ele- 
vated to the dignity of a business; and the 
young housekeeper learns the best and 
most expeditious methods of doing, or or- 
dering others how to do, what is necessary 
to the highest good of the family. This gives 
asense of importance to her life. Order 
and economy become stepping-stones to 
some object to be attained, and, as there is 
an object to be attained, the young woman 
seeks some remunerative labor to fill up 
her spare time, and also to replenish the 
family stores. 

This discipline of the faculties is of im- 
portance in many directions. It gives a 
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| By half-past twelve dinner is served. 





sense of general personal control. These 
busy, orderly women are usually self- 
poised, and free from the nervous distur- 
bances that make so many homes uncom- 
fortable. Method in business thought 
gives an orderly tone to the whole life, 
and a determined purpose gives a command 
of time and energy almost inconceivable 
to the shipshod, purposeless, and self-pity- 
ing who cry out so lustily that no good 
woman can find time for anything outside 
of her home without neglecting her most 
sacred duties. She sees her neighbor over 
the way. who, while looking well to the 
ways of her household, possibly edits a 
column in a newspaper. or writes for a 
magazine, or gives a few hours to copying. 
Perhaps, having had a musical education, 
she teaches a few scholars, or possibly 
she has a profession and practises as a 
physician, or is in partnership with her 
husband ina law-oflice. She is fearfully 
concerned for her neighbor's poor neglect- 
ed husband and children. . 

True, she sees the former emerge from 
his house at an early hour, well gotten up 
for the street, his collar and wristbands 
immaculate, his garments tidy and “his 
hair combed,” while her own spouse is just 
tumbling out of bed and growling that he 
‘an never find anything in its place; in 
fact, he doesn’t believe there is a place for 
anything; and he runs his fingers through 
his tangled locks aud swears that he must 
go to the barber's to get shaved and 
combed and brushed, or he should be a 
laughing-stock on the streets. Meanwhile 
this woman would ‘remonstrate’ with 
both hands against “piling more duties 
on to a woman’s shoulders.” Her Janey 
is Calling to have her tie-back sewed on, 
and George Washington is howling lustily 
for a button for his suspenders, and Ange- 
lina has put her foot into a tear in her 
apron. She is aggravated beyond measure 
at seeing her neighbor returning from 
market in company with her two eldest 
children, ready dressed for the morning, 
with the lightest steps, and faces bright 
with good humor. And while this poor 
mother is struggling to get her children 
ready for school, these aggravating people 
over the way saunter out to look at their 
flower garden, and each little hand is ready 
to pull a weed or pick up any litter, and 
then. with a little bunch of cut flowers, 
sarefully selected, these children, whose 
mother is actually earning a good salary, 
and who ought to be disorderly and neg- 
lected, start for school with shining faces 
and happy hearts. 

‘Dear, she will exclaim to her sympa- 
thizing friends, ‘‘but I am sure it would be 
frightful to look into her closets!) Whata 
waste there must be in a household where 
the mother is gone half the time. How 
fearful it is for a woman so to unsex her- 
self! Iam sure my heart bleeds for poor 
Mr. Blank, whose life must be so terribly 
uncared for.” 

Mrs. Blank, meantime, has held a con- 
sultation with her faithful help in the 
kitchen, has laid plans for dinner and sup- 
per and to-morrow’s breakfast. While 
waiting ten minutes to see that the dessert 
for dinner is properly prepared, she has 
taken a little embroidery from her pocket, 
and while Margery is whipping the eggs, 
she completes a flower on a new set of 
napkins, which will be a surprise to the 
beauty-loving household. 

‘Now be careful about that beef a la 
mode, Margery,” she says; ‘‘so much de- 
pends on keeping in all the steam and not 
letting it burn.” And she trips away to 
the office, where she writes reviews for 
three hours, and is home again at twelve. 
The 
family, all in good order, are seated ata 
bountiful table. 

**A good dinner at mid-day seems to me 
most wholesome and reasonable,” she says, 
‘‘while there are growing children. Then 
they can eat a light supper and go to bed 


| early without fear of any disturbance from 


. 


over-loaded stomachs.’ 
Her life is not the less happy because 
she can aid her husband substantially. 
She often thinks that if left a widow, it 
would be a great blessing to be able to 
provide for herself and family. ‘There is 
no fear that her husband will embezzle 
public moneys or betray the trusts reposed 
in him, in order to make a vain display. This 
woman has time for many public duties 
and private charities. If the ‘crushing 
weight of the ballot” should fall into her 
hands, she would, most likely, use it for 
securing and maintaining as good order in 
society as she already does in her home. 


HANNAH M. T. CUTLER. 
Greenwich, Ct. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN NEBRASKA. 


‘TECUMSEH, NEB., APR. 12, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In this county (Johnson) the women 
turned out well at the school meeting held 
the first Monday in April; a much larger 
attendance than ever before. ‘There are 
many women who cannot leave their little 
ones to attend the evening meeting, and in 
a majority of the districts the school meet- 
ings are held in the evening. ‘There is 


| probably no State in the Union where the 


women ure as wide awake on the subject 
of woman suffrage as they are in Nebraska. 
There are not as many women as men 
entitled to school suffrage, but the propor- 
tion of women who vote is as large as the 
proportion of men, and our schools are im- 
proving rapidly, because of woman’s inter- 

est. J. F. HOLMEs. 
oo -8 oe 


SOUTH BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 





A public meeting in the interest of school 
suffrage was held under the auspices of this 
club, April 17th, at the Broadway Univer- 
salist Church. 

Miss Mary F. Eastman delivered an ad- 
dress which kept the close attention of all 
present for over an hour. Quoting Gov. 
Long, she said, ‘Logic on the subject of 
woman suffrage is exhausted.”’ She pro- 
ceeded, ‘‘What then keeps the ballot from 
women? Prejudice, which exerts a pres- 
sure of far more than fifteen pounds to the 
square inch. Press and pulpit unite to 
slur or ignore our demand for political 
recognition. Those ‘well descended’ wom- 
en who declare themselves comfortable 
under the present régime have no right to 
speak for those who are less favorably 
situated, or for those who feel the need of 
greater opportunities. In the old slavery 
days, there were people who thought there 
must be slave labor; but now no one 
wishes it back again. So it would be, were 
the ballot granted to women. Those op- 
posed would find they could exist, and be 
as placid, inert and comfortable as they 
were before. 

“What is government, which women 
cannot understand, and which, therefore, 
they must not influence? When two peo- 
ple dispute, they choose a third as referee. 
All governments are but modifications of 
this idea. We choose referees to settle im- 
partially matters of legislation. In short, 
government is to take care of you and me. 

“Our forefathers, who founded the fair- 
est government on earth, never thought of 
women at all—did not even think to ex- 
clude them. In the course of time, their 
idea has broadened to include all but wom- 
en. 

‘When we urge our claims, we are inet 
by the most contradictory arguments,some 
maintaining that women will vote just as 
their husbands and brothers, and so there 
will be no difference in the result. Others 
say, the difference of opinion which will 
arise between husband and wife will de- 
stroy domestic peace. 

‘*What we want is that every human be- 
ing shall have the largest possible liberty. 
Women have a right to self-direction, to 
succeed and to fail, to earn and to spend. 

‘It is asserted that there is one subject 
which no woman will ever understand, 
namely, finance. Have men, then, proved 
so wise? Have they not signally failed to 
find a remedy for those periodical collapses 
in the business world, which cause so much 
suffering and despair? It is acknowledged 
that women manage their housekeeping 
affairs economically. Why should they 
not assist with like success in the national 
housekeeping? If the dash and enterprise 
of man could be supplemented by the cau- 
tion and thought for the future character- 
istic of woman,would not a stronger finan- 
cial standing be maintained? Men and 
women are natural safeguards, each of the 
other. 

‘Education is a matter of the first impor- 
tance towomen. In Massachusetts, seven- 
eighths of the teachers are women. While 
they are in the service of the State, their 
counsels cannot be sought, as they are then 
interested parties. But when they are ex- 
teachers, would it not be wise and politic 
to avail ourseives of their experience and 
put them on school boards? Every mother 
knows what an epoch it is in a child’s life 
when he enters school. It is her duty to 
see that the schools are managed by those 
who know most about them, that her 
daughters have advantages equal to her 
sons, from the primary school to Harvard 
College.” 

The Euterpe Quartette gave several selec- 
tions in a very pleasing manner, kindly re- 
peating their efforts at the request of the 
audience. M. E. P., Sec. 
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No. 17. 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mrs. DuNsTAN, of Plattsmouth, Nebras- 


| ka, has brought suit for $500 against Ros- 


enbaum, for selling liquor to her husband. 


Mrs. DAVENPORT, of Oskaloosa, Iowa, 
lectured to the students of Callanan Col- 
lege, Des Moines, on Thought as the Cre- 
ative Force. 

Mrs. MARTHA J. LAMB is to assume, 
with the May number, the editorial direc- 
tion of the Magazine of American History, 
in place of the retiring editors. 


Miss IpA JEWELL, an accomplished 
young lady of Fort Wayne, Ind., and a 
graduate in pharmacy, has taken a respon- 
sible position in the drug-store of her uncle, 
Dr. Younge, in that city. 

Miss Lucy LARcoOM read a paper before 
the Massachusetts Association for Promot- 
ing the University Education of Women, 
at Jacob Sleeper Hall, on the 21st inst. 
Subject, **Woman as a Lyric Poet.” 


Mrs. SALLY C. YOUNG has just given a 
very generous gift of $5,000 to the Con- 
gregational church of Orwell, Vt., for the 
support of preaching. This is the same 
lady who recently donated a beautiful bell 
and clock to the town. 


Miss CLARA BARTON is still in Washing- 
ton, but will leave there soon to assume 
charge of the woman's prison at Sherborn. 
Her health has been precarious for several 
years, but she now considers herself quite 
well. 

Mrs. ISABEL BURTON writes from Trieste 
concerning the prevention of cruelty to 
animals in Egypt. She says that previous 
attempts there to start an anti-cruelty so- 
ciety have been too weak, but under the 
changed condition of affairs there should 
be powerful support. 


Miss AMY BARNES, who has been so 
successful in Worcester with her cooking- 
school, is to open a similar school at New 
Bedford. The Spy says, “She is a most 
excellent cook, and at the same time has 
the happy faculty of agreeably and intel- 
ligently imparting information to others.” 


Miss Mary A. MCCLELLAND read an 
address on the ‘‘Liberality of Education,” 
at the last meeting of the alumni of the 
New York State Normal School, Dec. 28th, 
1882, and repeated it by special request of 
the Albany Suffrage Society, Tuesday, 
March 30th, 1883. The Albany Times re- 
ports it in full. 


Miss ANNA JAQUES, of Newbury, Mass., 
who, within the past few years has given 
more than $30,000 to charitable societies, 
has now given a magnificent endowment 
amounting to $25,000 for the purpose of 
establishing practically a free hospital for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of Newbury- 
port. 

Mrs. JACKSON (“‘H. H.”) in a letter on 
her mission among the Indians of Califor- 
nia, says that she reached San Jacinto, an 
Indian village of 177 people, who live in 
good adobe houses, have wheat and barley 
fields, orchards of peach and apricot trees, 
all fenced in and properly ditched. The 
valley which includes these fields and or- 
chards, which the Indians have cultivated 
for one hundred years, has been divided in 
ranches, and an Irish trader in San Ber- 
nardino owns this Indian village, from 
which its inhabitants are to be evicted. 


Mrs. A. W. BAILEY, of Manitou, Colo- 
rado, has made studies in oils of more than 
two hundred of the native flowers and 
grasses of Colorado. Many of these are 
very beautiful, and are not to be found in 
the botanies. She has made her studies di- 
rect from nature, sketching some flowers, 
which will not bear transportation even 
for a short distance, in the remote nooks 
among the mountains where they grow. 
She has been at work four years upon this 
collection of Colorado flora, which is be- 
lieved to be the most complete in exist- 
ence. 

Mrs. CARRIE (GUERNSEY) ATKINSON ac- 
companies her husband, Rey. J. L. Atkin- 
son, missionary at Kobe, Japan, on his 
visit to the Congregational churches of 
America. A correspondent, who heard 
them lately in Baltimore, says that he has 
been hearing returned missionaries this 
forty years, and that Mr. and Mrs. Atkin- 
son excelled the best of them in manner 
and in matter. Their storyis one of the 
every-day life of the Japanese, with clear 
statements of the several religions and the 
special influence of each, good or other- 
Intelligent women, whether of one 
church or another, or of none, will be en- 
tertained and interested by Mrs. Atkinson. 








PICTURESQUE KANSAS INTERIORS. 

If the essential condition of picturesque- 
ness consists in what is characteristic, ex- 
cessive or exaggerated, no apology is need- 
ed for using the term in connection with 
the abodes of the first Kansas settlers. 
During a visit to the west-central portion 
ef that State, the writer had occasion to 
enter some of the then remaining specimens 
of early Kansan architecture. It was an 
odd experiénce. The first sight of one 
of these dwellings, and again the first 
glimpse of a collection of them in a village, 
led me to doubt as to whether they were 
the restoration of some long-buried prod- 
uct of primeval architectural aspirations, 
er the logical end and embodiment of some 
modern sthetic’s ‘‘realistic’’ decorative 
tendency. Doubt being first imperative 
in all scientific investigation, and also a 
oondition of mind particularly commenda- 
ble in the consideration of these desert- 
settlements, it is as well to attempt no 
demonstration of either of the suggested 
theories. 

The oriental hypothesis might, it is true, 
receive strong support. from the surround- 
ings. The wide expanse of treeless, track- 
less, verdureless plain recalls the great 
deserts of ancient eastern countries, and 
the little flat-topped houses seem not un- 
like the pictures of the huts of sun-dried 
brick built upon the Mesopotamian plain. 
Granted the exodus toward a treeless 
waste—could Adam have done more or 
less than dig for himself a pit, or wall an 
enclosure with pieces of earth? History 
repeats, says the observer. May not these 
huts have had for prototype those prime- 
val habitations? Imagination increases 
the doubt, and searches the horizon for a 
caravan of camels, or a procession of state- 
ly dark-eyed Arabian maidens; Solomon's 
temple, the Tower of Babel, and Layard’s 
discoveries flash in kaleidoscopic visions 
across the scene, only to be banished by a 
modern buggy bearing along at high speed 
a youth and a cigar and a girl with bangs. 

If bewildered by the change, one may ori- 
ent one’s self once more by leaving bird’s- 
eye views and musings for interior and inti- 
mate experiences. In the orders of archi- 
tecture distinctively Kansan or west-Amer- 
ican, the “‘dug-out” leads in time and in 
importance. The settler halted his can- 
vas-covered wagon beside a “draw,” if 
his fortunate claim possessed one, disem- 
barked his assistants and his spades, dug 
acave in the side of the steepest bank of 
the draw, finished front and sides with 
squares of sod cut from the plain; brought 
roof-tree and rafters from the nearest at- 
tainable grove, and laid them unhewn 
from wall to wall. A thatch of willow 
brush followed these rude rafters and a 
thick coat of sods completed the roof. <A 
small window and a rude door were add- 
ed, a stove-pipe was thrust through the 
roof, and, presto! an habitation. The ten- 
dency to variation then received illumina- 
tion; every individual built or dug his 
abode according to his own moral, intel- 
lectual or financial idiosyncrasies, hence 
the resulting variety became of great inter- 
est. The original form of dug-out would 
yield poorer results to the student of 
household decoration than to the observer 
of psychical differences in man and woman, 
as illustrated by order, ete. Exteriorly 
these dug-outs often resembled an enlarged 
prairie-dog mound, or the home of some 
erratic burrowing creature. Interiorly 
they are said to have been chaotic darkness 
illumined by spasmodic struggles with 
greenwood or buffalo chip fires, frying- 
pans and buttons. 

With the home-keepers came the second 
stage in this differentiation of houses from 
nothing. The wily student of interiors 
professes a love for peanuts. They can be 
procured of a Quaker who raises them on 
his claim. Approaching the house, or the 
spot where you have been assured the 
house should be, nothing is seen but a 
slight irregularity in the edge of a deep 
draw, a “draw” being colloquially a dry, 
or usually dry, water-course. Closer in- 
spection reveals the path leading around 
the irregularity in the bank, and ending at 
the door of the dug-out. ‘‘No one at 
home but boy and cat;” ‘stone floor;” 
“paper lined;” ‘‘corn-stalk fire;” goes 
down in the note-book. Evidently the 
floor was a discovery and the house an 
after-thought, for the stone was unbroken 
and continuous with the ledge beyond the 
house-walls. Thick brown paper was 
tacked over the walls and between the 
unhewn rafters; there was one small win- 
dow and one low door, but no need of pat- 
ent ventilators. The beds were two, in 
opposite corners, double-decked, home 
productions, with patch-work quilts. Be- 
tween them, a bureau, high and old-fash- 
ioned, surmounted by a bookcase with the 
school-books, cook-books, and works of 
religious controversy wont to infest book- 
shelves East and West. Pushed close to the 
beds by the narrow limits, the cooking- 
stove nestled in its stack of corn-stalk fuel. 
In the rude cupboard the cat had found 
refuge among the array of chipped and 
broken dishes. The scanty wardrobe of 





the family hung about the walls, and upon 
a chair whose home-made cover was of an- 
telope skin, lay gun, flask and horn ready 
for a rabbit-hunt. The district school- 
teacher resided in this house, walking a 
mile to the sod school-house. 

The next claim boasted no sheltering 
draw ; the claimant admired large rooms 
and lofty ceilings, and the result was some- 
thing between a serdaub of India and a 
cave-temple to Hecate. Externally was 
visible a slightly curving roof, raised two 
feet above the ground. ‘The entrance was 
from above downward, a rude flight of 
stone steps leading down into one end of 
the house. The room is deep, the low 
windows are close to the roof, and throw 
but little light upon the unfinished floor 
of rough stones. The usual unhewn ridge- 
pole is supported by small tree-trunks 
which rise twisted and rough from the 
stones of the floor. ‘The rafters are gnarl- 
ed and bark-covered, and the willow thatch 
presses between them, a darkly reticulate 
surface. The walls above the ground are 
of sods, and the apartments, two in num- 
ber, are separated by a row of unhewn col- 
umns with strips of rag-carpet swung be- 
tween. There is little furniture, so little 
indeed, that its influence on the general 
effect is almost imperceptible. Seen in 
the dim light of the lamp swung upon one 
of the supporting tree-trunks, the place is 
weirdly picturesque. The chill of the 
underground, the grouping of unusual 
forms and tones of color, the heavily sway- 
ing partition which resembles, in the dusk, 
the mottled fur of some great animal, the 
absence of all modern adornment, make 
up an effect half mysterious and wholly 
unique. 

The sod-house followed the dug-out, dif- 
fering f:0m it more in the thickness of its 
walls than in any other particular. It is 
questionable if it were an improvement 
over its predecessor. ‘The dug-out cer- 
tainly had the advantage of solidity, for 
having the entire globe for walls and floor, 
its only weak point was the roof, whilst 
the sod-shanty, rapidly evolved from earth, 
was prone to return to earth again. Its 
floor was indeed inevitably solid, but that 
was a minor consideration when the trem- 
ulous roof and walks threatened sudden 
collapse, or more properly, relapse. From 
without, the sod-shanty, especially when 
‘arefully finished as to roof and corners, 
was a curious exhibition of ingenuity, but 
never assumed airs of dignity. Its drolly- 
curved roof, its color, its size, gave it an 
air of facetiousness not to be dispelled by 
surroundings however sombre. It always 
appeared as Pantaloon in the Kansan bur- 
lesque of architecture. 

During the era of stone-cabins, pictur- 
esqueness became more apparent. ‘The 
stone itself, so soft that carpenter's tools 
worked it, and so abundant that the laziest 
lounger about the store might, if he 
would, possess himself of abundant build- 
ing material, soon superseded the unre- 
liable buildings of sods. Its color, a soft 
creamy buff or yellow, and the countless 
traces of marine life fossilized in its layers, 
contributed to its artistic excellences, and 
the utilitarian rejoiced to learn that with 
time and exposure its soft texture changed 
to one hard and durable. Houses built of 
this material, even when rudely plastered 
with the yellow dust from the quarry, 
were far superior in point of comfort to 
their predecessors. Their roofs were of the 
sods and willows, flat boards sunk below 
the level of the wall, or the orthodox roof 
of shingles. Their floors were of stone, 
terra firma or plank. In all cases floors 
and roofs became of the highest impor- 
tance, not only as conveniences but as so- 
cial distinctions, sod-roofs and “dirt” floors 

anking together, while floor of plank and 

shingled roof were a potent shibboleth,— 
“the verse which only the  high-born 
hear.”’” Indeed, the owner of a good floor 
was not to be contemned, whatever his 
polities, religion or previous social status, 
for the average pioneer loved a smooth 
floor, a good fiddler and a merry maiden. 

As a feature in the landscape, the stone 
cabin was eminently satisfactory. Even 
in winter, when the swift winds tear 
through the draws, the stone cabin was at 
one with the dreary scene. Its color was 
of the bare, wind-swept rock-ledges crop- 
ping out along the draws. Its roof, sod or 
wood assumed the color of the prairie, 
and the vast loneliness of the plain seemed 
embodied in its low outline. But in sum- 
mer, if a rainy spring had aroused the land, 
or better, in the late spring days, dreariness 
vanished, and the little cabin was not only 
quaint but pretty. Occasionally one was 
seen that recalled traditions of love-in-a- 
cottage, log-cabin with sheer-muslin dra- 
peries and a miraculous cuisine. 

Imagine such a house, in such a season. 
It stands on a roll, in the midst of a mosa- 
ic of flowers and verdure which undulates 
away into a boundless round of shimmer- 
ing horizon. Not a tree in all that vast 
expanse. Great fields of yellowing wheat, 
pale green of young corn, lines and blocks 
of cream and tan along the green draws, 
masses of flowers, scarlet, yellow, rose, 
crimson, white, blue and purple, set in the 
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emerald frame of sod that presses into 
every empty space. Add to this the clear 
sky seen through radiantly clear air, 
the endless curves where the brilliant 
plain blends with an infinity of golden- 
sapphire light, and the play of mirage- 
lakes and mountains silvering the sunniest 
lines, and you have the setting of the day 
and the tradition-cabin on the plain. 

In the midst of this splendor of spring 
and growth, the stone cabin appeared re- 
vitalized. No longer dismal and forsaken 
in a sombre land, it glowed with the re- 
flected light of its surroundings. Its di- 
mensions were forgotten in that scene, 
whose vastness would dwarf the most 
magnificent architecture. Its colors and 
materials were of the soil, and its square 
outlines, softened .by the clear, intense 
light, were no more unharmonious than the 
lines of the flower-covered rock ledges. 
Its roof of sod had been carelessly finished, 
and the willow brush fringed its margin. 
A few tall plants grew above, their airy 
racemes waving in the wind, It might 
have been a higher, more regular heap of 
rock from the quarries where the wild 
roses and convolvulus hid all traces of the 
workman’s hammer. 

Within was something of the traditional 
love-in-a-cottage. Ceiling of smooth, nar- 
row boards, walls washed creamy with 
‘“*magnesia-dust,” pine floor, yellow and 
clean, deep windows draped by snowy cur- 
tains into dainty recesses, bed and lounge 
brave in embroidered “shams” and covers 
of white, and many mementos of the East- 
ern home in pictures, books, vases and 
other ornaments. Book cases, sewing ma- 
chine, bureau and the tables were laden 
with flowers. There were flat dishes filled 
with cactus, plants and flowers of the pin- 
cushion cactus which nestles low and 
abundant in the buffalo-grass on the prai- 
rie. These blossoms are of satiny gloss, 
delicately tinted rose or buff, and set close 
among the clustered spines, on the short, 
globular stock. ‘They open in the heat of 
mid-day, and star the plain with their 
silken colors, Great yellow prickly pear 
blooms filled another dish. A tall vase held 
wild roses, red and pink, with white con- 
volvulus twined over them, and a few deep 
magenta poppy mallows against the white. 
Beside these, long sprays of the ‘‘sensitive 
rose,” whose round, pale pink tassels, with 
their delicious clove odor, are favorites 
with the settlers, although their shrinking, 
sensitive foliage and delicate blossoms are 
guarded by rough, prickly stems. These 
grow in abundance on the steep bank 
among the yuccas, whose white bells, hung 
on stems, one, two, sometimes three feet 
long, are among the showiest flowers of 
the plain. A great bouquet on the book- 
ase Was a sweet convention wherein every 
draw, plain, rock-ledge, or bottom, near or 
far, had their best as representatives. 
There were scutellaria, whose blue masses 
color the rocky places; pale purple verbe- 
nas; leguminose tall, low, white, helio- 
trope-tinted, blue and purple, from the 
tiny Vicia, whose dainty blossoms crept 
close to the roadside as if asking to be 
made into boutonnifres, to the tall fox- 
glove-like spikes, and the long pendulous 
racemes from the remoter lowland. With 
these were spikes of scarlet, heads of rose 
and white and pink, delightfully perfumed, 
yellow in wild flax and primroses. The 
variety EL. Missouriensis is a veritable queen 
of the prairie, with its wide satin-like pet- 
als and soft, golden throat, perfumed with 
adream of orange groves. 

The first hot wind comes like a fierce 
magician, and the glory of flower-time 
vanishes. The brown parched grass and 
coarse composite reign through the sum- 
mer days, sole remains of the spring pag- 
eant. 

Months compass epochs in the phenom- 
enal development of these lands. The 
Great Desert yielded to the spade of the 
“dug-out” digger, and the dug-out yields 
to the house of stone, the store, the school- 
house, and the comfortable cottage of the 
villages which are threaded along the rail- 
roads. The first rude dwellings were 
ephemera, creatures of dire necessity, and 
as their producing conditions disappear, 
they are left to return to their normal level 
with the prairie. 

JESSIE GOODWIN MOORE. 


8+ 
PERIODICAL REST FOR WOMEN. 


One knows not whether to be more 
amused or disgusted at the everlasting 
claim of men that woman, by virtue of 
her physical condition, is subjected to need- 
ed periodical rests, and using that as an 
argument against women’s doing anything 
which men disfavor. 

I was born and reared in New England. 
Ihave had to earn my bread from mere 
childhood to the present. I have threaded 
shuttles before the loom when I loathed 
the perpetual round of toil, and the slave- 
life which compelled me, nolens volens, to 
respond to the sound of the bell. I have 
operated sewing-machines in manufactur- 
ing establishments where the treadle was 
incessantly kept going by my feet. I have 
sold fancy goods over a counter, have done 


pastry cooking in a restaurant, have wait- 
ed on table at hotels, have been nurse in 
a hospital, where my service was in con- 
stant demand. Upstairs and down, always 
on the run, I went, Sundays not excepted. 
I had no periodical rests nor thought of 
any. One day was as another. I have sat 
at a desk and written, written, written, 
till I ached as to my back, head and limbs. 
But nobody ever suggested a change of 
employment or cessation of labor. I knew 
no leisure, no respite, and at times almost 
no sleep. As the result of my unwearied 
effort I was enabled at last to enter upona 
university course, where the same inces- 
sant struggle for bread attended my col- 
lege life. 

Four years passed, when I found myself 
in possession of a diploma, but a mere 
shadow of my original self, with health 
impaired and strength almost gone. 

“College life was too much for her,” it 
was said. 

Oh yes, thought I, and under such cir- 
cumstances it would be too much for al- 
most anybody. 

Westward I took my way. Nebraska of- 
fered me a home. Hither I came, thinking, 
“surely I shall rest at last.” But the 
drouths and almost total failure of crops 
and the advent of little children gave me 
only the same want of leisure which I had 
always known. ‘The old struggle for ex- 
istence still goes on, and the “periodical 
rest” has never yet come to me. For after 
child-birth usually the third day finds me 
on my feet again. ‘ 

When I hear so much about the needed 
quiet of women and the freedom from ex- 
citement because of woman's peculiar func- 
tional duties, I sigh just a little that it nev- 
er comes except in the shape of exemption 
from political duties, which, like the last 
straw, would doubtless crush us with its 
weight. SALLY ANN. 

S. W. Nebraska. 





CaTARRH.—The remarkable results in a dis- 
ease so universal and with such a variety of 
characteristics as Catarrh, prove how effectuall 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, acting through the blood, 
reaches every part of the humansystem. A med- 
icine, like anything else, can be fairly judged only 
by its results. We point with pride to the glori- 
ous record Hood’s Sarsaparillahas entered up- 
on the hearts of thousands of people it has cured 
of catarrh. 


MAKE your old things look like new by using 
the Diamond Dyes, and you will be happy. Any 
of the fashionable colors for 10 cents. 


A TrururvuL Srimite.—We daily speak of vice 
as “a monster of so frightful mien, as to be hated 
needs but to be seen,” yet we disregard physical 
affliction whose “frightful mien” appears even 
worse than vice, and invite its presence among 
us, until “yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
we first endure, then pity, then embrace.’’ Thus 
it is with itching piles. An utter disregard of the 
plainest laws of health provokes the affliction, 
and unless you apply Swayne’s Ointment it must 
continue, 





HooDs 


SARSAPARILLA 


Has “decided” claims upon the public. This 
is positively proven by the immense good it 
has done to those who have been cured of 
diseases from which they have suffered in- 
tensely for years, as verified by the publish- 
ed testimonials, every one of which is a pos- 
itive fact. 


CHELSEA, VT., Feb. 24, 1879. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
The 6th Gay of last June I was taken sick 
with a swelling on my right foot, and with an 
awful pain. The swelling went all over me. 
My face was swelled so that I could with dif- 
ficulty see out of my eyes, and 1 broke out 
over the whole suriace of my body; my right 
foot up to my knee was one Yaw, itchin 
mass, and my ankle and foot solame an 
sore I could not step on it, and it would run 
so as to wet a bandage through in an hour, 
In this condition Mr. W. I’. Hood (of the firm 
of A. R. Hood & Son, druggists, of this town), 
handed me a bottle of HOOD’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA, and told me totake it. I did so. and by 
the time I had taken one bottle 1 found that 
it was doing me good. 1 have since taken 
five bottles more. After I had taken three 
bottles my soreness began to leave me, and 
Ihave been growing better every day, so 
that to-day I ean walk without going lame. 
I have no soreness in my ankle and it has 
healed aii up, and does not run at all. Lowe 
my recovery to your Sursaparilla. I write 
this to let you know that 1 think it deserves 
the confidence of the public, especially those 
who are troubled with humors. 
Yours most truly, 
JOSIAH PITKIN. 
P.S. Every person that saw me said that 
T never would get over my lameness without 
having a running sore on my ankle; but 
thank God I have. d. F. 
Noother Sarsaparilla has such a sharpening 
effect upon the appetite. No other prepa- 
ration tones and strengthens the digestive 
organs like Hoon’s SARSAPARILLA. 
Price one dollar, or six bottles for five dol- 
jars. Prepared only by C. 1. HOOD & CO,. 
Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


-KIDNEY-WORT: 
HAS BEEN PROVED 


thousands and tens of thonsands all ove: 
the country to be the SUREST CURE 
ever discovered for all 


KIDNEY DISEASES. 


Does alame back or disordered urine indi 
ate that you are avictim? THEN DO NO 
HESITATE; use Kidney-Wort atonce, (ev 
(iruggist will recommend it) and it 
edily overcome the disease and resto! 
healthy action. 
Incontinence or retention of Urine, brick 
dust crropy deposits, and dull dragging pain 
speedily yield to its curative power. 


PRICE $1. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


TDNEY-WORT : 



































KIDNEYS, LIVER and BOWELS. 




















WEEK, #12 0.4 th easily made, 
$72 Oust iy ‘Address Taur & Gay Basten 


LAZY FOOT REST 


A Household Comfort. 


Folds in the space of acommon school Atlas. Inde. 
ag of chair, and instantly placed in position 
ILL SUPPORT ANY STRAIN. . 
Can be upholstered by rf one without expense or 
drivinga nail. Any lady who can embroider can oy. 


nament the REST to suit any drawing-room. 




















A CHEAP AND USEFUL PRESENT. 
DIRECTIONS — Make a pillow slip for the leg. 
board, and button piece of same goods around the foot. 
board, which can be ornamented with an initial and 
Kensington or other stitch. 


BOSTON OFFICE: 


C.w. CLARE, 


27 FRANKLIN STREET. 


t2@” CALL AND SEE IT. 1p 





Enanavinas, PHoToaRavunes, ETCHINGS, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, ALBEXTYPES, 4c. 


L. A. ELLIOT & CO., 
IMPORTING PRINTSELLERS 
538 WASHINGTON STREET, 
Next R. H. White & Co. 


Frames made to order. 





Bates Waist. 
(A perfect eubstitute 
for corsets) $1.75. 

Union Under Flan. 
nels, Chemisettes, 
ete., made to order, 
Agents wanted. Send 
for illustrated Cata- 
logue free. 

Miss C. Bates, 
129 Tremont Street, 
10 Boston, Mass. 


GOODYEAR’S 








Ladies’ Legyins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, ITot Water Bottles, Chamber 
Covers, Nursery Sheetings, Bands, Door 
Mats, etc. 

BLANCHARD’S PATENT 


DRESS and SKIRT PROTECTOR. 


The only practical and serviceable article of the kind. 
—ALSo— 


Gossamer Garments. 


Circulars and Rubbers for the Dollies, and 
all kinds of Rubber Goods, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 


RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s. 


OPTICIAN, 


47 West Street, Boston, 


Attends personally to the testing of the Eyes and the 
fitting of Glasses on strictly scientific principles. Stra- 
bismus and Astigmatism of the Eyes accurately meas- 
ured free of charge. A full line of superior Spectacles 
and Eyeglasses always on hand at reasonable prices. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


-—AND-—— 


Articles for Decorating, 


In Great Variety at 


JAMES SCALES, 


44 BROMFIELD ST., BOSTON. 
Picture Framing a Specialty. 





Artists 


Novelties for Decorating. 


) A. A. WALKER & CO., 


Next to R. H. White & Co.’s. 


Material 


RED GLOVER 
FE _ Bhossopt 
PIkkS AND 
LOZENGES. 
| ee REMEDY, made from D. Need- 


FINE STATIONERY. 


ham’s Sons? Solid Extract, Dr. Vaspa’s formula. 
warranted a Specific for all Impurities of the 
Blood, A Special Remedy for Cancers and Tumors 
when thoroughly and persistently used. Also a 
perfect regulator of the Bowels, and for imparting 
Freshness to the Skin, stands pre-eminently in ad- 
vance of any known remedy. As a Spring Medi- 
cine for Children the Lozenges are Sell exited, 
being agreeable to the taste. N. B.—The Pills and 
Lozenges are always acceptable to the most sensi- 
tive stomach. Pills $1.00, Lozenges soc. per box, 

by mail prepaid. Call or address 
ASPA’S PHARMACY, 150 Tremont St. Boston 

niet 


INKSTAND cosii vantaia Fen go ae 
DISCARDED 9=—«- MARR Satie Stew 


SELF-LOCKING HAIR CRIMPERS- 


-_ Every lady should posess. 


y = Simple; durable: salable; 
- —— ‘ do pertect work. 6sampie 


pairs, assorted sizes, 25 cts 














Aart varity ite Cot 
and Novelty M'f'g Co.. 
Portland St., Boston, Mass 
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MEDICAL IMMORALITIES. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The article ‘‘University of Vermont,” in 
a former issue of your paper, has suggest- 
ed a few thoughts on the subject. A wom- 
an of wealth makes a grave mistake when 
she gives her money to the enriching of 
any institution that closes its doors against 
her own sex. I dare say, however, many 
of these women do not believe in enlarging 
woman’s sphere, and do not care to make 
the way easy. But this is all the more de- 
plorable, if true. 

The writer says, ‘he vileness and vul- 
garity of much medical literature is not 
known to the public because but few mem- 
bers of the profession read it.” It is equally 
true that the vulgarity and immorality of 
much of the instruction from the lecture 
platform and the clinic is not known to 
the public. 

In some medical colleges where women 
have been admitted for years on equal 
terms with men, the moral status of the 
medical faculty is so low that the immoral, 
licentious teachings which have been tol- 
erated year after year from the rostrum to 
mixed classes would drive every good 
woman from their walls, did she not in 
this very fact recognize the sterner need 
for women in the figld. 

Thirteen years in the study and practice 
of medicine have, I believe, enabled me to 
answer somewhat correctly William Lloyd 
Garrison’s question, ‘*How is it? Is the 
study of medicine demoralizing, that it 
makes the young man medical student so 
much worse than the students of other 
professions?” No. The study of medi- 
cine will never convert a good young man 
into a bad one. The bad is in his compo- 
sition; he simply finds a greater amount of 
nourishment for it in medicine than in any 
other profession. Medicine will never, at 
some fear, make a noble, pure, modest 
woman less modest, less pure, less cultured. 
On the contrary, it will strengthen and in- 
tensify all those characteristics that make 
her respected and loved. It will have the 
same effect upon a pure-minded, noble 
young man. It will enrich all that is pure, 
modest, sincere and good in his nature, and 
will eradicate that false modesty which is 
not to be admired in either sex. 

It is evident in his question that Mr. 
Garrison recognized what has always 
seemed to me an incontrovertible fact, and 
what I think every close unbiassed observer 
must admit—that the moral status of med- 
ical students is far below that of students 
in any other profession. Why is it? The 
study does not make them so. There are, 
I think, three causes for it. First, as I 
stated before, there is a larger amount of 
food in the study of medicine than in any 
other profession for the gratification of the 
low immoral appetite, and the practice of 
medicine affords unlimited facilities for 
the undetected practice of vice and licen- 
tiousness. This is why so large a percent- 
age of those who seek medicine in prefer- 
ence to other professions come from the 
moral scum of the human family. 

Second, of those medically inclined 
there is as large a proportional number of 
bad men as inthe human family in general. 
These invariably coalesce with the above 
mentioned class. The two classes combined 
will always make a majority in any school 
of medicine in which women are largely 
in the minority. 

Third, medical faculties are made out of 

this raw material which constitutes medi- 
cal schools. I regret to say, what is a 
painful fact, that immoral men have not 
been expunged from the medical faculties. 
There is a demand from the above men- 
tioned majority of students for immoral, 
licentious teaching, and there are some 
members of the faculty who feel that it is 
necessary for their popularity to supply 
this demand, and it not being inharmonious 
with their nature, they find it a pleasing 
and easy task. One Professor in a Western 
Medical College made this his defence when 
labored with privately by a committee of 
ladies, who protested against his indecent 
teachings from the platform. ‘Oh, well, 
the boys like it, and we must please the 
boys.” This same notorious Professor (I 
can’t call him noted, although he had been 
80 valued by trustees and faculty as to be 
retained for twenty-five years, to promul- 
gate his beastliness more than his scientific 
knowledge) had openly said, ‘*‘ Women have 
20 business in the college, and I'll drive 
them out.” “The boys” numbered four to 
one of women, or he would never have 
dared “to please” them. 
“Largely from this profession comes the 
infamous attempt to license the social evil.” 
Tean add verifying testimony to the truth 
of the writer's statement. In this same 
college, from another one of its learned 
Professors, we were forced (not without a 
Successful protest, I assure you) to listen 
to the most open and positive instruction 
on the wisdom and necessity of the “social 
evil.” 

Can the medical fraternity as a body be 
Pure-minded, or take the right view of 
these questions of social vice, with such 
‘nstruction from medical faculties? Never. 

This is only a fair suggestion of the cor- 
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ruption that has been fostered and promul- 
gated in that same institution year after 
year. It may be worse than others of its 
kind, and it may not. 

Some will say,—if these things be true, 
it cannot be right for women to study med- 
icine in the same classes with men. I be- 
lieve it és right and best, and on this point 
I would like to write my views at another 
time, if you will give them a place in your 
columns. 

I wish the WoMAN’s JOURNAL could find 
its way into every home in New Bruns- 
wick, as well as the United States. There 
is everywhere among those who have not 
read its literature, or heard the arguments 
in support of it, a painful misconception of 
the force of “woman suffrage.” I find 
some of the most intelligent people here 
who seem to regard the term as a synonym 
for “free love” and everything else that is 
out of the highest order of things. They 
are wholly ignorant of the fact that wom- 
an suffragists are in the very fore-front of 
every reform that is elevating, purifying 


and ennobling. K. &. B. 
Frederickton, N. B., April 9, 1883. 
a a a 
CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


DANDELION. 


BY CARL SPENCER. 





The little common people 
Are laughing in the sun, 
Just like the poor folks’ children, 
The world that overrun, 
Look up, my baby Goldilocks! 
Oh, are you quite aware 
That you are but a dandelion, 
My little Yellow-Hair? 
The Lady Rose was saying, 
Up in her garden proud, 
“It really was amazing 
The way some people crowd!” 
We’re sorry for my Lady Rose, 
That has not got her share; 
The world is wide enough for ws, 
My little Yellow-Hair. 
You grow in open weather, 
Close to the dear, good earth : 
Your eyes are all a-twinkle 
To hear her quiet mirth. 
The Lady Rose may keep her buds 
From too much sun and air, 
But fairest is not dearest face, 
My little Yellow. Hair. 
By bighways and by hedges, 
Where Nature’s own are sent, 
The like of you are plenty, 
Aa if for good things meant. 
And so J think—though Lady Rose 
May wonder how I dare— 
That Heaven loves the dandelions, 
My little Yellow-Hair! 
Ay, loves them, I remember, 
So well that, swiftly drawn, 
They grow up straight and slender, 
And suddenly are gone. 
Ah, get not yet the aureole 
Around your forehead fair; 
You are not one too many here, 
My little Yellow Hair! 
Selected. 
——— -- eo 
THE BABY-CAGE. 


Did you ever hear of a baby-cage? Min- 
nie had never seen one, and she thought of 
it ‘all by herself.” as she said. 

Minnie’s mamma was not strong, and 
they went to spend the summer in the 
mountains of North Carolina. They stay- 
ed at a large boarding-house. 

There were many farm-houses on the 
place. The barn stood a great way from 
the house where Minnie boarded. John, 
the hostler, was fond of Minnie. She of- 
ten rode with him from the house to the 
barn when the ladies came home from their 
afternoon drives. 

Minnie used to walk back to the house. 
One day as she was passing the door of a 
log house, between the barn and the great 
house, she heard some babies erying. She 
stopped, and went into the house. A col- 
ored woman was ironing at a table. Two 
poor little black babies lay erying on the 
floor. Minnie went near them and spoke 
tothem. ‘The flies were very plenty, and 
were crawling over the poor babies’ faces. 

Minnie wondered why the flies did not 
go down the babies’ throats, for their 
mouths were wide open when they were 
crying. She brushed them away and tried 
to quiet the little ones. The woman told 
her that the babies’ mothers were up at the 
large house at work. Minnie felt very sor- 
ry for the poor little things. She knew the 
flies would trouble them as soon as she left 
them. ° 

Minnie thought about it a great deal that 
evening. At last she said, I know what 
we can do. Wecan build a baby-cage!” 
She then asked John to make her a large 
frame, in the shape of a box, to go over 
the babies. Minnie and her mamma cover- 
ed the frame with pretty pink mosquito 
netting. 

John carried the baby-cage to the little 
log house. Minnie went with him, taking 
some of her playthings. 

Minnie gave the toys to the babies, and 
then set the cage over them. She first 
scared away all the flies. All the company 
at the large house wished to see **Minnie’s 
invention,” as they called it. Each one 
paid a ‘‘nickel” to Minnie for looking at 
the baby-cage. She gave the money to 
the babies’ mothers, to buy some clothing 
for them.—Our Little Ones. 





TEARS. 


Johnny hada great trial. He was ly- 
ing on the floor, looking over all his pic- 
tures, and baby toddled up and tore one 
right across, one of the very prettiest; 
Johnny called out, *O mamma, see!” and 
began to cry. 

“Johnny,” said mamma, as she took the 
baby away, “did you know tears are salt 
water?” 

Johnny checked « sob and looked up. 

“No,” he said with great interest; ‘are 
they? How did you find out, mamma?’ 

“Oh, somebody told me so when I was a 
little girl, and I tried a tear and found it 
was true.” 

**Real salt water?” asked Johnny. 

“Yes, try and see.” 

Johnny would very gladly have tried if 
he could only have founda tear. But by 
that time there was not one left, and his 
eyes were so clear and bright it was no 
use hoping for any more that time. He 
looked at the torn picture, but it did not 
make him feel bad any more. All he 
could think of was whether tears tasted 
like salt water. 

‘Next time L cry I will tind out,” he 
determined. 

That very afternoon, while climbing 
over the top of a rocking-chair, he fell and 
gota great bump. It was too much for 
any little boy, and too much for Johnny, 
and he was just beginning to ery loudly, 
when he happened to think what a good 
chance this was going to be to catch some 
tears. He put his finger too quick in fact, 
for there had nota tear come yet worth 
mentioning, and now that his thoughts 
had wandered from the bump, he could 
not seem to cry about it any more. So 
that chance was lost. 

“T can’t get a single tear to taste of, 
mamma,” he said, ruefully.— Sunshine. 





“MAGNIFICENT promises sometimes end in 
paltry ay some pg vl A magnificent exception 
to this is found in Kidney-Wort, which invariably 
performs even more cures than it promises. Here 
is a single instance: “Mother has recovered,” 
wrote an Illinois girl to her Eastern relatives. 
“She took bitters for a long time but without 
any good. So when she heard of the virtues of 
Kidney-Wort she got a box and it has completely 
cured her liver complaint.” 


Ir you have failed to receive benefit from other 
preparations, try Hood’s Sarsaparilla; it’s the 
strongest, the purest, the best, the cheapest. 


In England there is a Land's End and also a 
Grave’s End. The family of Graves is very an- 
cient. One of its members, Dr. Graves, the dis- 
coverer of the celebrated Heart Regulator bearing 
his name, is entitled to imperishable fame. His 
remedy is one in fact as well as name, as we have 
reason to know personally.—Lesley’s Journal. 


Wuat ENGLAND Bvys In Amenica, — Al- 
though the British Empire in India extends over 
a territory as large as the Continent of Europe, 
without Russia, having an area of 1,486,319 
square miles, and a population of 240,000,000, its 
civilized resources are so limited that the people 
are compelled to send all the way to this country 
for Swayne’s Ointment for itching piles and skin 
diseases. “It’s an ill wind that blows nobodv 
good,’’ for the people are cured of all tormenting 
itchings and Dr. Swayne prospers. 





THE 


BEACON LIGHT! 


A very successful SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK, 


By J. H. Tenney and EF, A. Horrman, 

“We are delighted with it.—The only one in use in 
this vicinity. —Ought to be in every Sabbath School in 
the land.” 

The above extracts from a letter correspond with 
the general impression of those familiar with the book, 
which is, that it is one of the very best ever published. 


PRICE, 30 CENTS. 


MINSTREL SONGS, $2 00 
Plantation, Jubilee and other songs. A GREAT 
sucCESS. Piano or Organ acompaniment. 


MUSICAL FAVORITE, - $2 00 


New and superior selection of the best Piano pieces. 


GEMS OF ENCLISH SONC, $200 

Continues to be a great favorite, being the best gen- 
eral collection of sheet music songs in the English 
language. 

Charming Cantatas for the end of the musical season. 
RUTH AND BOAZ. Andrews. 65 cts. 
NEW FLOWER QUEEN. Root. 75 cts. 

Any book mailed, postpaid, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


A Later from Emily Path 


“It is with the utmost confidence that I recom- 
mend this excellent preparation for the relief of 
indigestion and for general debility; nay, I do 
more than recommend, I really urge all invalids 
to put it to the test, for in several cases personally 
known to me, signal benefits have been derived 
from its use. No possible risk can attend a trial 
of it, and, in my opinion, it cannot fail to do good. 
I have recently watched its effects on a young 
friend who has suffered from indigestion all her 
life. After taking the VrraLizep PHOSPHITES 
for a fortnight, she said to me: ‘I feel another 
person; it is a pleasure to live.’ Many hard- 
working men and women—especially those en- 
gaged in brain work—would be saved trom the 
fatal resort to chloral and other destructive stimu- 
lants if they would have recourse to a remedy so 
simple and so efficacious. 

EMILY FAITHFULL,” 


Brain and Nerve Food. 
Vitalized Phos phites. 


F. CROSBY & CO., 664 & 666 Sixth Ave., 
NEW YORK. 


By Druggists or mail. 81. l0—Jmeow 
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A Noble Standard Book! 


The Authorized Edition 
of the Works of | 


JAMES A. 


GARFIELD 


Edited by BURKE A. HINSDALE. 


2 vols. 8 vo. with two new Portraits on steel. Cloth, 
$6 00; Sheep (library binding), $8 50; Half Calf or 
Half Morocco, $10. 


Published by 





JAMES R. OSCOOD & CO., Boston. 


*,* This magnificent collection of the late Presi- 


dent’s works is sold by subscription only. Send for | 


prospectus to the general agents. 

W.H. THOMPSON & CO., 32 Hawley Street, Boston. 
HORACE KING, Thompsonville, Conn. 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER, 658 Broadway, N. Y. 
WATSON GILL, Syracuse, N. Y. 

COBB, ANDREWS & CO., Cleveland, O. 


CANVASSERS WANTED. 


THE LED-HORSE CLAIM. 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. 


lvol. 16mo. Illustrated by the author, $1 25. 

A thrilling story of the mining camps of Colorado 
reprinted from the ‘‘Century Magazine.” During its 
serial publication this novel has aroused a very keen 
interest on account of the wonderful and realistic ac- 
curacy of its portrayal of the Rocky-Mountain silver 
camps and their wild border life. Nowhere else has 
the transition era in these new battle-grounds of civili- 
zation been so skilfully depicted, with pen and pencil, 
after close and sympathetic study. 


THE SIEGE OF LONDON. 
By HENRY JAMES, Jr. 


Three Stories in 1 volume. 12mo, $1 50, 


“Full of cleverness, and provokes comparison with 
some of the best things of Thackeray.”—N. Y. Star. 


* “1 do not recall a work of fiction for the last year 
that seems so absolutely indispensbale for one to read 
as this collection. These stories are representative of 
Mr. James in his best, his most brilliant, and most sug- 
gestive work. The fascination of Mr. James is as 
illusive as light, and as all pervading.”—St. Louis 
GLOBE-DEMOCRAT. 


“It sparkles with the shrewd, acute speeches, side 
views into human nature, that gained Mr. James his 
first popularity. They come upon one unexpectedly, 
impromptu, a series of fascinating surpriscs.”—Y ALE 
COURANT. 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., 


BOSTON. 


“PANSY” BOOKS. 


BY MRS. G. R. ALDEN. 





“No writer has achieved a more enviable reputation 
than Pansy. Her style is unique, and the strong, 
healthy, natural spirit breathed through all her writings 
ennobles the mind, making the manly more strong and 
the womanly more true.” 


$150 Each. 


Mrs. Solomon Smith, 
Hall in the Grove, 
New Graft. 


Man of the House, 
Pocket Measure, 
Divers Women. 
Tip Lewis. Sidney Martin’s Christmas, 
The Randolphs. Those Boys. 
Echoing and Re-echoing. 

Modern Prophets. Household Puzzles, 
Wise and Otherwise. King’s Daughter. 
Three People. Esther Reid. Julia Reid. 
Four Girls at Chautauqua, 

Chautaugua Girls at Home, 

Ruth Erskine’s Crosses. 

Links in Rebecca’s Life. 

From Different Standpoints, 


$1 25 Each. 
Cunning Workmen,. Grandpa’s Darlings. 
Mrs. Dean’s Way. Dr. Dean’s Way. 
Miss Priscilla Hunter and My Daughter 
Susan. 
What She Said and People Who Haven’t 
Time. 


$1 00 Each. 


Next Things. Pansy’s Scrap Book. 
Mrs. Harry Harper’s Awakening. 
Fine Friends, Some Young Heroines. 


75 Cents Each. 


Getting Ahead. 
Six Little Girls. 
That Boy Bob. 


Two Boys. 
Pansies. 
Mary Burton Abroad, 


$7 50 

Mother’s Boys’ and Girls’ Library, by 
Pansy. 8 vols, < -. sae 
The Half Hour Library, by Pansy. 8 vols. 3 20 


$2 All the above are strongly bound in Extra Eng- 
lish Cloth, and stamped in Ink and Gold. 

For sale by Booksellers and sent postpaid on receipt 
of price by 


D. LOTHROP & COMPANY, 


PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 


30 and 32 Franklin St., Boston. 
PUBLISHERS OF 

Wide Awake, $2 50 a year. 

Babyland, 50c. a year. 

Our Little Men and Women, $1 a year. 

The Pansy, 75 cts. a year. 
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Where are You Going this Summer ? 


If to Europe, here is a list of charming 
Books which should be read before starting. 
These Volumes record the experiences—de- 
lightfal or otherwise—o/ fellow-travellers,and 
contain more and better information of When 
to go—How to go—and What to see, than the 
Guide-books. They are thoroughly reliable 
and have the added advantage of freshness 
and piquancy. 


European Breezes. 


By Marcery Deane. Gilt Top, $1.00. 


* Is the rapid, sparkling talk of a bright, witty, Amert- 
can woman, with little thought of literary style ex- 
cept to make herself plain and therefore always easy, 
natural, and effective.”—[|LireRaRY WORLD. 


Beaten Paths, 


or, A Woman’s Vacation in Europe. 


By Eta W. Tuomrson, Cloth, $1.50. 
“It is decidedly the raciest and most original book of 
travel which has appeared for some time.”—Curts- 
TIAN WORLD, Cincinnati. 


AN AMERICAN GIRL ABROAD. 


By ADELINE TRAFTON. 
lllustrations by Miss Humpurey. $1.50. 


*“Ifone would see what there is to be seen, let him 
go in the company of a bright, intelligent, observ- 
ant woman, and he will find more in one day than 
in a week of self-plodding. Could Mark Trafton’s 
daughter be other than a brilliant, charming writer?” 





Over the Ocean, 
or, Sights and Scenes in Foreign Lands. 


By Curtis GuILD, 
Editor of “ The Boston Commercial Bulletin.” 
Cloth, $2.50. 


Abroad Again, 


or, Fresh Forays in Foreign Fields. 


By Curtis Guitp, Cloth, $2.50. 


Tue Boston ADVERTISER says of these volumes: “As 
charming as a romance and better than a guide-book.” 


A SUMMER IN THE AZORES, 


with a Glimpse of Madeira. 








By C. ALice BAKER. 
Little Classic Style, Gilt Edges. $1.25. 
“It is much the best book yet written on this theme, 


and is indeed a delightful picture of a delightfal 
subject.”—[Cor. 'T. W. HicGinson 


83” For sale at all the Bookstores, or scut by mail on 
receipt of price. * 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Vol. VIL. in“ American Statesmen” series. By Jonn 
T. Monst, Jr., Editor of the Series, and author of 
“John Quincy Adams.” 16mo, gilt top, $1 25. 

A very interesting account of Jefferson's career and 
of his conspicuous part in shaping and administering 
the government of this country. One of the most val- 
uable and attractive volumes in the series of ‘‘ Ameri- 
can Statesmen.” 


THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


By Oviver WENDELL Hotmes. New and revised 
edition, uniform with the *‘Autocrat of the Break- 
fast Table,” ete. Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2 00. 

“Tt is full of witand wisdom and interest, and in- 


deed of all those good qualities which most novels 
are without.”— LONDON ILLUSTRATED TIMEs. 


ELSIE VENNER: 
A Romance of Destiny. 
By OLiveR WENDELL Ho_mes. New Edition. Crown 
Sve, gilt top, $2 00. 


BUT YET A WOMAN. 
A Novel by Arntuur 8. Ilarnpy. 16mo, $1 25. 

A striking story, of which the scenes are laid In 
France and Spain. The Atlantic Monthly says: “i 
is a positive pleasure to take up a book so penetrated 
by high and noble thought. It is long sinee 
we have seen the finer qualifies of womanhood so 
generously and so subtly displayed.” 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 


Vols. 7 and 8 OUR OLD HOME, and ENGLISH 
NOTE-BOOKS. Each containing an Introductory 
Note by Grores P. Latnrop, author of “A Btudy 
of Hawthorne,” an original full-page Etching, and a 
Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top, $200a 
volume. 

“In many respects the most severely simple and 
chastely rich books that have ever come from the 
famous Riverside Press.”—NEw York TIMES. 


A SATCHEL GUIDE 


FOR THE VACATION TOURIST IN EUROPE. 
Edition for 1883. With four Maps, including a new 
and excellent route Map. 16mo, roan, flexible, $2. 
This is the best handy guide yet published for the 

use of American tourists in Europe. It includes the 

British Isles, Belgium and Holland, Germany and the 

Rhine, Switzerland, France, Austria, and _ it 

gives the traveler just the information he needs, in the 

best form. 


Notes on the Louvre Gallery, Paris, 


AND ON THE BRERA GALLERY, MILAN. By 
C. L. EastLakz, Keeper of the National Gallery, 
London; author of “Hints on Household Taste,” ete. 
Small quarto, fully illustrated, $2 00. 





*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, poat- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 





BOSTON. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 
acaba ided.'an 0 


All communications for the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, and 
all letters relating to its editorial management, must be 
addressed to the Editors of the WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed to 
box 3638, Boston. . Remittances in Registered Letters 
or P. O. money orders may be sent at our risk. Money 
sent in letters not registered will be at the risk of the 
person sending It. 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order fs re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. 

The receipt of the paper is a sufficient receipt for the 
first subscription. he change of date printed on the 

r ls areceipt for renewals. This change should be 
made the first or second week after the money is re- 
oeived. Receipts may not be sent unless a stamp is en- 
closed with the subscription for that purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 

iration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
For the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 


ILLINOIS WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 


The Illinois Woman Suffrage Association 
is hereby called to convene in executive 
session, at the First Baptist Church of Evy- 
anston, Thursday and Friday, May 3 and 
4, 1883. 

The appalling condition of women and 
children in our jails, alms-houses, police- 
stations and tenement houses, needed re- 
form in the construction of our school- 
houses as well as in educational methods, 
the heart-breaking statistics of crime, af- 
ford cumulative evidence that it will re- 
quire the combined wisdom, experience and 
virtue (masculine and feminine) to protect 
our people and our institutions from the 
aggressive and dangerous combinations of 


monopolies, ignorance, selfishness, and 
crime. Hence the prompt securing of the 


elective franchise becomes a sacred duty. 

We respectfully call the attention of all 
patriots to the official testimony of four 
successive governors of Wyoming as to the 
result of woman suffrage in that Territory 
after thirteen years of experience : 

‘There are no signs of demoralization on 
account of extending the franchise.” 

“The polls, once riotous and disorderly, 
are as orderly as churches.” 

“The votes and influence of women have 
doubled the power of the better element 
in society.” 

We earnestly invite the aid of all patri- 
ots and philanthropists in our endeavor to 
extend the elevating influences of the home 
to all the institutions of the State. 

Sessions at 8 P. M., Thursday, at 10 A. 
M.,2 P. M., and 8 P. M., Friday. 

Able speakers will be in attendance. 
Let every county be represented. 
ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT, President. 

JULIA MILLS DUNN, Secretary. 

eee 


AN UNEXPECTED VICTORY. 


We congratulate the suffragists of Mas- 
sachusetts on the adoption by the House, 
last |Wedmesday, of a joint resolve for a 
constitutional amendment providing that 
women may be appointed notaries public 
and justices of the peace. It was introduced 
by Hon. John Hopkins and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, who reported ad- 
versely. Mr. Hopkins then moved to 
substitute the resolve, and carried it, in 
opposition to Mr. Cogswell, the chairman, 
Sprague and Sayward. It was opposed at 
every reading, but gallantly supported by 
Messrs. Hopkins, Ernst, Potter, Lincoln, 
Kingsley, Kelley, and Moriarty. On the 
third reading it failed of the needed two- 
thirds, the vote standing 100 to 55, against. 
With admirable pluck and _pertinacity 
Mr. Hopkins next day carried a reconsidera- 
tion by a vote of 94 to 63. Mr. Cronin, of 
Boston, then spoke against the resolve. He 
asserted that ‘‘sympathy is the whole stock 
in trade of the woman suffragists.”. The 
previous question was ordered, and Messrs. 
Lincoln, of Somerville, Kelley, of Cam- 
bridge, and Moriarty, of Worcester, closed 
the debate for the resolve. The yeas and 
nays were called according to the constitu- 
tion. When the clerk stood ready to an- 
nounce the vote it stood 119 yeas to 60 
nays—not the necessary two-thirds. But 
Messrs. Hunt, of Boston, and Welch, of 
Blackstone, gave in their yea votes at the 
last moment, and so the resolve was passed 
by one more than the necessary two-thirds 
majority. Speaker Marden stood ready 
with an additional vote in favor, if it had 
been needed. 

The resolve will now go to the Senate, 
where it will only require a majority, after 
which it will need to pass the next Legis- 
lature before it is submitted to the voters. 


H. B. B. 
_-eo-—- 
STILL ANOTHER. 

The Daily Local News, of West Chester, 
Penn., gives account of another feast of 
good things to eat, which women prepar- 
ed and two hundred people ate. The wom- 
en were praised, and the voters who par- 
took do not seem to have been in the least 
disconcerted, or the women terrified or 
“dragged down.” Here is the fact: 

The Woman’s Working Association con- 
nected with the Methodist Episcopal’ 
Church of this borough did themselves 
great credit last evening by presenting such 
a sumptuous and delighful supper to their 
patrons in the Fencibles’armory. It was a 


grand event, and when the tables were all 





occupied and the fair waiters were opening 
the busy bee, the scene was one of beauty 
and activity. : 

All worked with a will, and the result is 
entirely satisfactory. Notwithstanding the 
unfavorable weather about two hundred 
persons were present and partook of the 
repast. Most of the gentlemen present in- 
vested in buttonhole bouquets. 

After all had partaken of the supper the 
remainder of the stock was sold at auction. 
Mr. Esau Loomis, auctioneer, did his part 
well, and the prices realized were good. 

The women were not at the ‘*Fencibles’ 
Armory” to help the men elect good law- 
makers, but they were there to give the 
men something good to eat. That is right. 
It neither breaks up homes nor unsexes 
women, and it pleases men. But what is 
the real difference ? L. 3S. 

-—__—_—— --@®@@ case 
THE CAUSE IN CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD, CONN., APRIL 11, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

We are once more defeated. The Legis- 
lature has again refused our prayers for 
justice. But discouraged? A thousand 
times no! For as sure as God reigns, truth 
will triumph over error, and right shall 
yet prevail. Now again for work. 

“But why?” cries Faint Heart to our vet- 
erans,—‘‘the seeds that with so much la- 
bor you now sow, may inafter generations 
spring up and bear their goodly fruit, but 
you will never live to see it.” 

Not so. Even now it has taken root, 
has blossomed, and is fruiting. We see it 
in the concession to women of more impar- 
tial civil rights. We see it in the higher 
education of woman, and in the unfolding 
capacities of her hitherto dormant nature. 
We see it in the opening of a hundred hon- 
orable avocations to women, bringing hope 
and comfort to many a poverty-stricken 
home. It is true we have not yet been 
able to convince all women that suffrage 
is the grand basis which upholds every 
civil right, that it is the only instrument 
by which the great vices of society can be 
suppressed, and the reforms for which 
they labor accomplished. But as_ their 
minds are enlarged they will be able to 
comprehend the significance of the ballot. 

One small sign of progress here is this. 
At the annual meeting of the Unitarian so- 
ciety, in compliance with the petition of a 
large number of ladies, a resolution was 
passed, with but one or two dissenting 
votes, to admit women as legal members, 
with all the rights enjoyed by men in the 
society. We believe that sex has made no 
difference in the rights of members in 
Unitarian churches in general, but in con- 
servative Hartford to permit women of 
any denomination to vote upon church af- 
fairs is something new. 

Now, we must have more concert of ac- 
tion, more organization throughout the 
State. EMILY P. COLLINS. 

[Mrs. Collins desires to communicate 
with every suffragist in Connecticut with 
a view to organization. Send her the names 
at once.—L. 8.] 

“ ~~}-o—————————— 


FOR THE SAKE OF THE HOME. 





The opponents of woman suffrage fear 
that political rights and duties will make 
women less domestic in their tastes and 
habits ; that a position of mental and moral 
independence will be inconsistent with the 
peace and harmony of the home; that if 
women yote, husbands will be despised, 
and children neglected ; that modesty will 
give place to egotism, and deference to self- 
assertion. 

It cannot be denied that there is some ap- 
parent foundation for this fear. The doc- 
trine of rights is always liable to misappre- 
hension by superficial thinkers. Some of 
the advocates of woman suffrage have been 
aggressive in their methods and ungracious 
in their bearing. No doubt every’uprising 
against oppression has worked evil in spe- 
cial cases. Resistance to domestic despot- 
ism must sometimes result in conflict, and 
suspicion of wrong may create the very 
antagonism it imagines. Every period of 
transition is attended with suffering. The 
old idea of the family, with one supreme 
head, the husband—the monarchical idea— 
cannot all at once give place to the repub- 
lican idea of the family as a life-long part- 
nership of equals. There will be mis- 
understanding and division, where the 
fault is seldom on one side. It is like put- 
ting new wine in old bottles; there will be 
occasional catastrophes, no doubt. As 
Napoleon used to say, ‘*We cannot make 
an omelet without the breaking of eggs.” 

Instead, therefore, of denying that the 
gospel of liberty is sometimes misconceiv- 
ed and abused, we should frankly admit 
the fact. We should be on our guard 
against the danger in our own eases, and 
warn our friends to avoid it. Let every 
woman remember that she is not perfect 
any more than her husband, and that only 
perfect men and women can expect to real- 
ize a perfect marriage. This most delicate 
and intimate of all human relationships 
must in most cases be a school of disci- 
pline as well as a garden of delights; self- 
sacrifice and self-devotion, on the part of 





both husband and wife, are of the very es- 








sence of the contract. Especially now, 
when men and women have to revise their 
domestic ideals, forbearance and magnan- 
imity in the domestic relations are the duty 
and interest of both. 

It speaks well for human nature, and es- 
pecially for feminine human nature, that 
this conflict between the old and the new 
is going on with so little friction ;—very 
few divorces take place in families where 
one or both partners are woman suffragists. 
The courts are full of sorrowful cases, but 
seldom indeed do they deal with familiar 
names. The ethical conception of rights 
is intimately connected with that of duties. 
In half-a-dozen cases, not more, during a 
life-time, the writer has had reason to fear 
that the idea of woman's rights, misappre- 
hended and misapplied, has had something 
to do with causing or aggravating domes- 
tic inharmony. On the other hand, he has 
known hundreds of cases where the idea 
has led to a reformation of habits and the 
aloption of a higher standard of domestic 
duty. 

Where husband and wife are both in 
sympathy with woman's rights, this is gen- 
erally true, and the common faith is an 
added element of affection. Where only 
one partner holds the faith it often gives 
rise to the most generous and heroic self- 
sacrifice on the part of one or both. And 
above all, the agitation of the question so 
changes and purifies the social atmosphere 
that the old brutal, domineering, wife-beat- 
ing or wife-ignoring style of marriage is 
fast becoming obsolete among all well-edu- 
cated and self-respecting people. The idea 
of woman’s rights is itself the gpeatest 
guarantee against the infliction of woman's 
wrongs. It is worth more than law, for it 
compels a change of laws. It is stronger 
than courts and juries, for it controls their 
verdict. It develops a public conscience 
which acts as a silent and invisible protee- 
tor. Itis worth a thousand policemen. 

H. B. B. 


-* Oe 
HANCOCK STREET AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


Mr. Henry H. Sprague, representative 
of Ward 10, Boston, in his speech in the 
Legislature against municipal suffrage for 
women, gave, among other ill-considered 
statistics, the following :— 

“Hancock Street was tried by another 


lady. Sixty-two women were found, fifty- 
six of whom signed the remonstrance 


(against the imposition of further politi- 
cal duties on women) five were indifferent, 
and only one said she wished to vote.” 

This was given by Mr. Sprague as a 
test of the sentiment of Hancock Street 
women, on the authority of the minority 
report of the committee on woman suf- 
frage, which contains the following: 

Oue of the remonstrances presented to 
the present Legislature is signed by fifty- 
six names obtained by a lady in a single 
street in this city, in which every woman 
found at home had opportunity to sign or 
refuse. Five declined to act either way, 
being indifferent to the subject, while one 
other only expressed an opinion in favor 
of woman suffrage. 

Dr. Salome Merritt, a careful and relia- 
ble lady resident on Hancock Street, her- 
self a suffragist, knew other ladies resident 
therein, who were also suffragists. Seeing 
this gross misrepresentation of facts, she 
took the trouble to canvass her street as 
thoroughly as possible, and found twenty- 
four ladies who signed a paper in favor 
of woman suffrage, and united in a letter 
to Mr. Sprague, their representative, ask- 
ing him to correct his misstatement. In- 
stead of doing so, Mr. Sprague asked the 
same lady who made the original state- 
ment to revise her figures, and now pub- 
lishes what purports to be the result,in the 
Daily Advertiser, as follows :— 

REVISED CANVASS. 


Women householders or heads of families opposed 48 
* residents not ee * "7 41 


Total opposed... .cccccccccccccsccsccccccccses 89 
Householders and heads of families in favor...... -17 
Residents, not a ” * ce fF wccccee F 

Total te Mieke cccccccccccscsszeccesseccossesse 24 
Dwelling houses.........++++00++ PUTTY TTT Te coos OD 
Householders and heads of families refusing to sign 4 

a indifferent........+++. Cccccecccosece 2 


Mr. Sprague thus explains the revised 
canvass : 

The signatures of the remonstrants on 
file at the State-House were first examined, 
and afterwards those ladies on the street 
who had not previously expressed their 
views were, as far as practicable, visited. 
A list was then made out, containing the 
names of the women who signed the re- 
monstrances on file at the State-House, the 
names whose signatures have since been 
added, the names of those who expressed 
themselves. indifferent or refused to sign 
any paper, and the names of those who 
were claimed as woman suffragists by your 
correspondent. ‘This list, which has neces- 
sarily taken much time to prepare, is open 
to inspection. 

Mr. Sprague closes as follows: 

Regarding the assertion contained in the 
communication which implies that I con- 
sidered the statement made bp me a ‘‘mis- 
statement” and expressed a willingness to 
correct it, it seems proper for me to say 
that I at no time considered it a misstate- 
ment or expressed a willingness to correct 
it as such, but did say that I should try to 
ascertain the facts in the matter and let the 
truth be known. 





I am willing and glad to believe from as- 
surances made to me that your correspon- 





— nanan = aunamensee 


cation necessary, in a zeal for a cause 
which commands her ardent support, did 
not intend to do any injustice or make any 
misrepresentations, but it seems fair to sug- 
gest that, under the existing facts, it was 
hardly proper for her to cast an imputa- 
tion upon others on the assumption that 
hers was a ‘full canvass.” and a correct 
representation of the position of the wom- 
enin Haneock Street on the question of 
woman suffrage. 

So it seems that Mr. Sprague has “tat no 
time considered it a misstatement” to rep- 
resent that only one woman suffragist 
could be found on Hancock Street. But 
he magnanimously acquits Dr. Merritt of 
“intending any injustice” in furnishing 
him with the names and residences of 
twenty-four woman suffragists of Hancock 
Street, instead. We trust that the suffra- 
gists of Hancock Street will take steps to 
verify the figures last given. H. B. B. 
FROM CHICAGO, WEST. 





I had a little adventure in Chicago, where 
the Raymond Excursionists stop over Sun- 
day. In the morning, the hotel people 
had to answer endless questions as to the 
most celebrated preachers in the city. 
Swing and Thomas seemed to be the most 
noted. A large number of our party went 
tohear Swing. IT remembered a sermon he 
had preached about **woman’s sphere,” in 
which he had opposed woman suffrage. I 
felt that there could be little edification in 
sitting an hour in a pew, following an elo- 
quent sermon with one lobe of my brain, 
and with the other thinking how I should 
like to sealp the preacher. TI therefore 
went tothe nearest church, a little Meth- 
odist Episcopal fold, where there was good 
singing, and the beginning and middle of a 
good sermon. The minister had brought 
one at least of his auditors into quite a re- 
ligious frame of mind, when he was in- 
spired by the Evil One to refer to woman 
suffrage, and so to misrepresent the views 
of its advocates as to wake up all the old 
Adam in her, and to put her devotional 
feelings suddenly to flight. The said young 
woman resisted with some difficulty a 
temptation to stay after service and remon- 
strate with the pastor, and left the church 
feeling like a spiritual porcupine. Em- 
boldened by the knowledge that she would 
probably never meet him again, she sent 
the reverend gentleman a letter of gentle 
expostulation, accompanied by a tract, and 
then felt better. 

Inthe afternoon our party drove through 
the beautiful boulevards of the city, and 
visited Lincoln Park. It is not as hand- 
somely laid out or as well kept as the 
Common and Public Gardens of Boston, 
but has a natural advantage which more 
than compensates—the lovely lake.stretch- 
ing as far as eye can reach, with white 
gulls tossing like great foam flakes far out 
on the water, and its pale opaline tints, 
quite different from those of the sea, 
changing from moment to moment with 
the cloud-shadows and the wind. 

The next morning found us flying on 
through Illinois, past winding muddy 
rivers, broad and shallow, their banks 
fringed with great sycamores; past im- 
mense corn-fields where the rows of stub- 
ble seem to converge in the distance, like 
the rails on a long stretch of railroad 
track; and over vast rolling prairies, 
where the different colors of the great 
fields of stubble, or grass, or rich ploughed 
earth, made the land look like a giants’ 
checkerboard. The expanse is dotted with 
windmills, and with blue-eyed lakes and 
pools. Here and there the country is 
overflowed, and groves rising out of the 
water recall vague memories of ‘‘ Afloat in 
the Forest,” and tales of the Dismal 
Swamp. Here is « little white farm-house 
with a red barn, and a large willow tree 
behind uplifting a cloud of leafless yellow 
twigs— 

‘*White and gold and red, 


God’s three chief words, man’s bread 
And oil and wine.” 


Cattle are browsing, and horses, turned 
loose in the road, wander about at will. 
Large flocks of birds rise up from sedge or 
timber, and pass away in clouds, flying 
low over the prairie. Now I comprehend 
the homesickness of a Western girl who 
hungered for a prairie, and who, when I 
took her riding and exultantly showed her 
what seemed to me a broad expanse of 
grass-land, said in a voice of melancholy 
politeness that it was ‘quite a nice little 
field.” The brown rivers are still slug- 
gish; they show no excitement at nearing 
the Mississippi. We cross the river ona 
fine bridge, and gaze down into sleepy 
eddies of what looks like melted chocolate- 
ice-cream. I remember a friend who lived 
in the West when a boy, and who has al- 
ways found the water at the East unsatis- 
factory. He says it is a very thin drink,— 
has no nourishment in it. Give him water 
that is thick with rich, creamy yellow 
mud! I like the thinner beverage better, 
and was glad when this part of our jour- 
ney was past. We did not have to drink 
any of that ‘nourishing’? water, to be 
sure, but we did have to wash our faces in 
it. 

Approaching Kansas City, the air is de- 


liciously soft,—none of the *‘pepper and 
icicles’ which lungs inhale on the bleak 
Massachusetts sea-board. Pussy-willow 
bushes gone to seed wave their green ban- 
ners from the river-bank. Here is a wild. 
erness of great trees embowere nes , 
which must be beautiful in summer 
Now the tree-tops are all in a tender 
mist of swelling buds. One tree stands so 
near the river as to cast the shadow of its 
blossoming boughs upon the water. At 
Kansas City we first saw horse-cars drawn 
by mules (pardon the Hibernianism), and 
saw that the race of Cliff-dwellers is not 
extinct. What *“‘gumption’ a man must 
have who will climb three long flights of 
wooden stairs up a perpendicular precipice 
every time he wants to get to his front 
door! Houses all up in the air are com- 
mon here, and nobody seems to mind living 
on the edge of a precipice. Sometimes 
they put a picket fence around the piazza 
to keep the babies from rolling down a 
hundred feet or so. 

At a little station far out on the prairie 
a brass band serenaded the excursionists, 
most of whom, unfortunately, had laid 
themselves ‘on the shelf” for the night. 
We heard the sweet sounds die away be- 
hind us as the train glided out into the 
darkness, lighted only by the fantastic 
far-away flicker of the prairie-fires, and 
felt grateful, though we could not come 
out in our night attire to say so. 


A. 8. B. 
—————e -_ 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION. 


The New York Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion held its annual Convention in Troy,on 
Wednesday and Thursday, April 18th and 
19th. At the regular meeting of the Al- 
bany Co, Society, in Albany, on Tuesday 
evening, Mrs. M. J. Gage, Mrs. Blake, and 
Mrs. Shattuck, of Massachusetts, were 
present and made brief addresses. ‘The at- 
tendance was large, the old Assembly 
Chamber, where the society meets, being 
crowded. Many of the members of the 
assembly were present. 

Wednesday was spent by the delegates 
at the Legislature endeavoring to secure 
speedy action on the Constitutional amend- 
ment, now pending in both branches. On 
Wednesday evening the regular sessions of 
the Convention began and were continued 
through three sessions, during ‘Thursday, 
A large number of delegates were present, 
about twenty counties being represented. 
Addresses were delivered by Mrs. Matilda 
Josyln Gage, of Onondaga Co., Mrs. Lillie 
Devereux Blake, and Mrs. Clara Ney- 
mann of New York, Mrs. Helen M. Loder, 
of Dutchess Co., Mrs. Mary Seymour How. 
ell, Mrs. Henrica Lliohan, and Miss Kate 
Stoneman, of Albany Co., Mrs. Caroline 
Gilkey Rogers, of Rensselaer Co., Mrs. 
Sarah R. Hallock, of Ulster, Mr. David 
Baker and Mr. Simeon Brownell, of Wash- 
ington Co., and Miss J. McAdam, of West- 
chester Co. Resolutions were passed call- 
ing upon the Legislature for immediate 
action, thanking the advocates of the 
amendments in both houses, and asserting 
the need of the ballot for women as a 
means of self-development and to promote 
the welfare of society. 

Mrs. Isabella Beecher Hooker came to 
Troy to attend the Convention, but after 
an address on the Sunday preceding, was 
prevented by illness from attending. Mrs. 
Harriette R. Shattuck by several speeches 
added to the interest of the meeting. 

Officers for the ensuing year were 
chosen, as follows :—President, Mrs. L. D. 
Blake, New York; V. Pres. at large, Mrs. 
M. J. Gage, Fayetteville ; Secretary, Helen 
M. Loder, Poughkeepsie; Treasurer, Jen- 
nie McAdam, Yonkers; Ch. Ex. Com., 
Clara Neymann, New York; with a vice- 
president for each county in the State. 

L. D. B. 


oo? 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN TOWN MEETINGS. 





MARION, APRIL 17, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journat: 

The town of Marion voted to petition the 
next Legislature to extend the right of 
suffrage to women. C. H. DELANO, 

Town Clerk. 
BRIMFIELD, APRIL 17, 1883. 

The vote of Brimfield on allowing wom- 

en to vote was, yes 27; no 49. 
Henry F. Brown, 
Town Clerk. 
—_——————__-o-o—_—_ 
TEMPERANCE AND WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 








Hicu Rock, Lynn, APRIL 25, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Municipal Woman Suffrage petition 
same duly to hand. I rejoice with you 
that we are engaged in a living issue 80 
full of grace and virtue that even the Re 
publican party might be saved by its adop- 
tion. The Democrats are getting note 
riety, under their present leadership, U- 
earthing the hidden mysteries of the in 
terments at Tewksbury. For pretence; 
they are returning to the dead past for 4 
sensation while treating living issues with 
indifference. They sit in council in the 
potters’ field, and, like whited sepulchres; 
attempt to cover their own shortcoming’ 





by playing their mournful dirges up 
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the bones of babies, at 
modesty and decoruin. 
If we may have a new party out of tem- 
perance and woman suffrage, I will sing 
and talk for such a conclusion, and for the 
present will circulate the petition, thoughi 
very busy in building and repairing my 


whatever cost of 


premises. God bless the faithful reform- 
ers! JouN W. HUTCHINSON. 


oe 
WOMEN IN COLORADO PRIMARIES. 


DENVER, COLORADO, ) 
APRIL 21, 1883. j 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The West, even as far as the Rocky 
mountains, is not unmindful of something 
in the air that augurs a change towards 
woman. At the spring primaries in Caiion 
‘City several of the best women of the place 
were seen. The meeting opened with more 
than usual decorum, but before candidates 
were named a lull fell upon the assembly, 
and **Mrs. Sheets” was called on to speak. 
She did so: another lady followed; and 
then two or three gentlemen,in the interests 
of home, truth, and good order. The “rum 
and ruin” element cowered and fell to 
the rear, and the result is a complete vic- 
tory for the best ticket the town ever had. 

The Council of Administration which 
has just decided upon grounds and other 
matters pertaining to the National En- 
campment of the Grand Army that is to 
meet in Denver the coming summer, has 
banished all liquor from their grounds and 
as great a distance beyond them as their 
jurisdiction can be made to extend. One 
of their number, 2 man who was already 
past middle age when he filled the post 
of Judge Advocate twenty years ago, said 
to me, at the close of their session, ‘*I have 
observed and studied all the phases of this 
temperance question from the Washingto- 
nian movement to the present crisis, and I 
have come to the fixed belief that the Rum 
power will be put down only by woman, 
and that she can never do it till she has the 
ballot.” 

Fewer and fewer thinking men in the 
West oppose it. The chief hindrance 
seems to lie in the indifference both of wom- 
en and men. M. J. T. 


a 
THE RIGHTS OF FEMALE CLERKS. 





The Civil Service Commission has not as 
yet determined whether the new law*ad- 
mits women on equal terms with men to 
the public service. This matter will not be 
dlecided until the return of the President, 
and the conclusion will doubtless be em- 
bodied in the rules. 

The language of the new law certainly 
makes no distinction between the sexes. 
in fact it recognizes women in terms, in 
that it requires every applicant to state 
‘this or her residence under oath.” Many 
of the Government oflicials are interposing 
manifold objections to, placing women on 
equality for all these examinations, as they 
vlaim that, notwithstanding they pass a 
better examination than men, they are ill 
adapted for many reasons to various em- 
ployments. A curious argument has even 
been raised that it would be unfair to give 
women the opportunity to compete with 
men on equal terms before the Examining 
Board. 

The tendency of the Commissioners is 
said to be to admit women to the examina- 
tions. Itis a fact that some of the most 
expert clerks in the Government service, 
holding places where much technical skill 
is required, are now women. L. 8. 


— 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

At the late annual school election in 
Portland, Oregon, 187 women voted. 

The Brooklyn (N. Y.) bridge will be 
formally opened to the public on the 24th 
proximo. 

The Concord School of Philosophy will 
open on Wednesday, July 18th, and close 
on Friday, Aug. 10th. 

Of 48 Illinois cities and towns which 
voted on the liquor question the other day, 
17 declared for prohibition. 

George Darwin, the eldest son of the sci- 
entist, has been made Professor of Astron- 
omy in Cambridge University. 

The North American Review for May 
contains an article on ‘*Woman as an In- 
ventor,” by Mrs. Matilda Joslyn Gage. 

At Lexington, Thursday evening, the 
annual anniversary ball of the battle of 
Lexington was given at the town hall, and 
about 75 couples were present. 

It is said Fred Douglass is soon to marry 
an accomplished and handsome woman, 
almost white, and many years his junior. 
He is said to be worth $100,000. 


Prof. O. C. Marsh, of Yale College, has 
been chosen president of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences, in place of Prof. Rogers, 
deceased. 

Miss Martha Winne, teacher in Albany 
public school No. 2, has written an article 
which appears in full in Thursday’s Alba- 
ny Times, entitled ‘‘What Shall we do 
with our Girls?” 
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Dr. Bartol and his daughter, have the 
heartfelt sympathy of a host of friends in 
the great bereavement which has come to 
them in the death of Mrs. Bartol. 

Three insane asylums are about to be 
erected in Indiana, and there is some rea- 
son to believe that plans will be adopted 
which will put that State in the van of lu- 
nacy reform in this country. 

The Delaware House of Representatives, 
by a vote of 11 to 5, indefinitely postponed 
the Senate bill providing for the submission 
of the question of license or prohibition to 
the popular vote. 

From one of the best towns in Worces- 
ter County we have a letter in which the 
writer says, ‘Ihe remonstrance against 
suffrage has been handed around, but when 
I saw it, at a sewing circle, it had not 
one name upon it.” 

The Daily Advertiser says that Germany 
has never produced a novelist equal to 
George Sand, George Eliot, or Thackeray, 
and that the best German novelists would 
hold but a seeond or third rank in France 
and England. 

There are 40,000 girls and women in New 
York who support themselves, and 80,000 
women who support their husbands. And 
yet these worthless husbands do the voting, 
and their wives are of not the slightest po- 
litical account. 

The newspapers are making much of a 
telegram from Milwaukee to the effect that 
Kate Kane, a lawyer of that city, threw a 
glass of water in the face of Judge Mallo- 


ry. !t was an unjustifiable proceeding, if 
true. But we wait till the other side is 
heard. 


Officers were elected for the current year 
at the fourth annual meeting of the Toledo 
(Ohio) Woman Suffrage Association: Mrs. 
S. A. Bissell, president; Mrs. R. L. Segur, 
secretary; Mrs. M. D. Cravens, treasurer ; 
Mrs. Julia P. Cole, Mrs. M. Barr and Mrs. 
Janney, executive committee. 

At a recent municipal election in Flint, 
Mich., three ladies were elected members 
of the School Board, and some 100 or more 
women voted. ‘The old board has referred 
this matter to the Attorney-General for his 
decision, and much excitement is caused 
thereby. It will probably go to the Su- 
preme Court. 

The Pilot is made happy by what it calls 
“the admirable Lenten sermons of Dr. 
Dix,” and says, **Probably never before in 
a Protestant church were heard such em- 
phatie words of Catholie instruction and 
warning.” But it does not think much of 
the little book, **The Battie of the Moy,” 
and in this we agree with the Pilot. 

Mrs. Gougar, in her paper, Our Jlerald, 
this week, with just pride gives letters of 
congratulation from all parts of the coun- 
try on the successful termination of her 
suit. 
lie work, with fresh determination to op- 
pose the liquor traffic, and to secure the 
ballot for women. 


She enters at once upon her pub- 


In Indiana, women can be notaries pub- 
lic, but not attorneys-at-law: in Massachu- 
setts they can be attorneys-at-law but not 
notaries public. Such is the consistency 
of masculine legislation. <A bill is pend- 
ing in the Massachusetts Legislature to 
permit women who are attorneys to be ap- 
pointed justices of the peace and notaries 
public. 

At the annual sale at the Industrial 
Home, No. 39 North Bennet Street, Boston, 
last week, a lovely painting on ivory of 
‘*‘Snowbound” was presented to John G. 
Whittier, and another painting was pre- 
sented to Miss Lucy Larcom. A handsome 
silk covering was given to Mrs. L. E. Cas- 
well, the manager, who deserves great 
credit for the successful manner in which 
everything was carried out. 

Doctor Dix, of New York. looks and 
talks like a monk of the middle ages, and 
his discourses on the women of to-day are 
an insult to the sex; an unwitting insult, 
a sincere conviction, it may be, but the 
woman sketched by Dr. Dix is not a rep- 
resentative of the mothers and daughters 
of New England, and we don’t believe that 
it stands for the average woman of New 
York society that Dr. Dix meets.—2Rut- 
land Herald. 

The Hastings and St. Leonards (England) 
Times of April 7th gives in full an address 
of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell on social puri- 
ty, before a conference in that place for 
the protection of the young. The address 
received cordial editorial comment and a 
hearty wish for the success of Dr. Black- 
well. “She and her friends,” it said, 
‘should have no difficulty in finding hearty 
support for their meritorious scheme to 
which I heartily wish success.” 

We have received from the Department 
of the Interior,Circular No. 4 of the Bureau 
of Education, and another one on “plant- 
ing trees in school grounds.” ‘The first 
treats, in a very interesting manner, of in- 
dustrial art in schools, by Charles G. Le- 
land, of Philadelphia, who gives large fa- 
vor to the idea. The other encourages the 
planting of trees in school grounds, and 
gives instruction in regard to it. 
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About as many women as men voted 
at the school election at Fairmont (Ne- 
braska). Mrs. A. E. Zeigler and Mrs. J. 
O. Chase were chosen members of the 
school board. Mrs. A. F. Pruitt was elected 
in Arapahoe, where there was a large turn- 
out of women. The ladies of Ord attended 
the election in large numbers, and two 
women were chosen on the board. At 
Fairfield and Edgar many women voted. 
At the latter place Mrs. Gill was elected. 
Seward also elected a woman. ' 

At the recent election in Flint, Mich., 
over two hundred ladies voted for school 
trustees and three were elected upon the 
school board,—Dr. Rachel J. Davison, Miss 
S. A. Rulison, and Mrs. Sarah E. Dibble. 
Of the women voting, three, aged respect- 
ively 82, 83 and 87 years, deposited their 
first ballots. Gov. and Mrs. Begole voted 
the citizens’ ticket for school trustees. In 
Benzonia, Mich., Miss Lucy A. Coates was 
elected School Inspector. Good for Ben- 
zonia! <A lady was elected to the same of- 
fice in Shelby, Oceana County, Mich. 

The New England Homestead of April 
20th contains an interesting chapter of an- 
ti-slavery history, by Mr. Samuel May, 
of Leicester, which recounts the action of 
the clergy of Worcester County in 1837—8. 
It is a reminiscence of the late Rey. George 
Allen, whose active and leading part in 
the convention held that body to higher 
action than it could have taken without 
him. He did for that time and cause what 
some true clergyman should d6 now for 
the equal rights of women, by summoning 
all religious teachers to use their best en- 
deavor to secure the application of the 
Golden Rule in politics to women. 

The well-known nailmaking firm of Eliza 
Tinsley & Co., of Old Hill, Birmingham 
(England), was interrogated in regard to 
the bill limiting the hours of work of 
women, and prohibiting girls of fourteen 
from working in the nail factories, the idea 
being that by preventing the carly appren- 
ticeship of girls to the trade, the supply of 
female labor must soon cease altogether. 
Mr. Monckton, M. P., was asked to support 
this scheme, on which he at once put him- 
self in communication, says the Birming- 
ham Daily Post, with the above named 
firm, which he found entirely opposed to 
the bill. But neither Eliza Tinsley, the 
head of the firm, nor any of the workwom- 
en she employs, can be allowed to vote 
when legislation is asked for by interested 
rivals with a view to crush out their indus- 
try. A disfranchised class must always 
be at a disadvantage. 

eee 
MEMBERSHIPS MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE AS- 
SOCIATION. 


ADDITIONAL MEM 


SHIPS. 











Mrs, L. L. O. Jameson.. -100 
Mrs, M. Johnson Taylo 100 
Mrs . Spencer 1 00 
T. P. Simmons .. 100 
Percy 8. Thaxter . 100 
Mrs. Jane Kendall - 10 
Eliza W. Gardner.. + 100 





SPECIALTIES. 


India Rugs, 


And Every variety of Eastern Rugs 
and Carpets. 


SAXONY CARPETS. 


We keep a large variety in stock, and 
manufacture them to order, to fit rooms 
of any size or shape. 


PLAIN COLORS, 


For use as fillings around Carpets and as 
backgrounds to Oriental Rugs, in the fol- 
lowing different grades; 


ENGLISH, WOOL DUTCH, 
ENGLISH FELTINGS, 
KIDDERMINSTERS, 
AXMINSTERS, 
BRUSSELS, 


And other varieties of fabrics. 


JohnH. Pray, Sons & Co 


Importers, Jobbers, Retailers. 


LADIES, 


USE NONPAREIL BANDS in place of whalebone 
in your dresses. Do not break off or push through, 
and keep the basque in its proper position. SENT 
BY MAIL AT FIFTY CENTS PER DOZEN. AIl.- 
so use new Train Extender in your dress trains. 

Wholesale and retail at No. 9 Hamilton Place, oppo- 
site Park Street Church, first floor. 


MISSES T. A. & A. M. DAY, Manufacturers. 


DRESS A. T. FOCC, 
5 Hamilton Place, 
REFORM 








Boston, Mass. 











In the House of Commons, London, Eng- 
land, ou Monday, March 13th, petitions 
in favor of woman suffrage were present- 
ed by Mr. P. A. Taylor, from Leicester ; 
by Sir C. Dilke, from Chelsea; and by Mr. 
W. 5. Caine, from Searboro’; also by Mr. 
J. G. Talbot, frof® heads of houses, pro- 
fessors, and other members of the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, praying that the age for the 
protection of young girls be extended to 
18. 

The Chicago Tribune urged the women 
on election day todevote themselves to the 
business of seeing that the men voted. It 
says, ‘‘Let them urge their husbands and 
sons to the polls, not only to vote but to 
work. Let them beseech these to give up 
business and devote themselves heartily 
and resolutely to the cause of good govern- 
ment in this city. Let them instruct every 
man as he leaves his house that he will not 
be expected home again until he has voted, 
and that he will not be welcome home if 
he fails to vote. They have it in their pow- 
er to bring out the voters who usually stay 
away from various inexcusable motives, 
and if they come out, the victory is won.” 
If the women who knew what was right 
could have voted with the men, the result 
might have been different. 

Hlis Honor Mayor Palmer is not deficient 
in gallantry. At the Brunswick luncheon 
to which he was invited by H. R. H. the 
Princess Louise, and the Marquis of Lorne, 
lie was chatting away quite briskly with the 
royal lady, when, the coffee being served, 
she absent-mindedly dropped sugar and 
added cream to the cup placed by the 
waiter for his Honor’s refreshment. ** This 





is your Highness’s coffee,” said the dis- 
tressed waiter, perceiving the misappro- 
priation, and pointing her to her own cup. 
The Princess asked his Honor’s pardon, 
and suggested a fresh cup. This was the 
Mayor's opportunity. ‘I beg you will not 
call for another cup,” said he; “I much 
prefer the cup you have fixed: it is my 
first cup of coffee straight from the throne, 
and probably will be my last.’”’— Traveller. 


OLD BONNETS © 


OF ALL KINDS 


MADE NEW 


AT THE 
BLEACHERY, 535 Washington St., 
opposite R. H. White & Co's. 
R, C. STINSON, Manager. 


Spring Styles now ready. 





R—3m 


WRIGHT & DITSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, DEALERS, AND IMPORTERS IN ALL 


GAMES 


FOR IN AND OUT-DOORS, 
AND APPARATUS FOR PHYSIGAL 
EXERCISE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


580 Washington Street, and 1 Hayward Place, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


OF 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 


STAMPING 


3y the INDELIBLE PROCESS for KENSINGTON 
EMBROIDERIES, Materials furnished and colors 
carefully selected. Out-of-town orders will receive 
pretense attention. MISS T. A, DAY, 

No. 9 Hamilton Place, op. Park St. Church (1st floor.) 





HAIR “RIVETED IN” 


DY using CACTUS BALM;; try it for falling 


CARPETS 


— — 


MANUFACTURERS’ 
PRICES. 


5000 yards Royal Velvets 
at $1 50. 


7000 yards 5-frame Body 
Brussels at $1 25,- 


6000 yards Extra Tapes- 
tries at 75 cents. 


10,000 yards Extra Su- 


pers at 75 cents. 


These goods are standard goods 
and are sold at Manufacturers’ 
prices. We would ask all purchas- 
ers of Carpets to inspect our stock. 


JOHN & JAMES 


DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS, 


and 527 WASHINGTON ST., 
BOSTON. 


525 





PAPER HANGINGS. 


CREAT BARCAINS! 


A large stock of the latest Styles of Paper Hangings, 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Mouldings, Hangings, etc., 
retailing for one-third less than any other Store in 
Joston. 








T.F. SWAN, 


No. 12 Cornhill, Boston. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 


WRITING 
PAPER 
BY THE 








Are you out? Ifso, send a postal 
to us, and we will forward FREE our 
sample book, showing a great varie- 
ty of Foreign and American papers 
at prices ranging from 15 cts. to $1 
per pound. Paper can be sent by 
mail at 16 cts. per pound, while a 

package weighing ten pounds could 
POUND, be sent anywhere in N. E. probably 
for 25 to 50 cents, Wholesale and retail. 
WARD & GAY, 184 Devonshire St., Boston. 
Pocket KNIVES 


sc 1 Ss SORS ERASERS, etc., 


Sharpened While You Wait, by experienced cut 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 349 
Washington Street. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 











hair; you will not be disappointed; ask your 
apothecary or hair dresser for it, or send to us. 
SMITH BROTHERS, Prop’s, 349 Washington Street. 


i58 1-2 Tremont Street., 
Open daily from 9A. M.to5 P.M. Demonstration 
lessons ‘Thursday at 2 P. M. 8 











each (former price $3). Gold mounted or Desk 


return mail, 


October 10th the Price was Advan ced to $2 00. 


_~ = re $+ Ober Ame 8 a ee es = ds tae is aa 


ape Steet fe ge He et Be aa oe 


Size 50 cents extra. 


We offer the Celebrated LIVERMORE Patent STYLOGRAPHIC PEN for 2 00 
Pens sent by 


Partics will also receive sufficient quantity of Superior Ink for six months’ use. Send 
money with order, or stamp for Descriptive Circular. Pens Fully Warranted. 


THE STYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 


290 Washington Street, Boston. 





DOCTOR 
BACK -SUPPORTING 


and it is spc 
and examined it. 





Patented Feb. 24, 1880. 





Mention this paper. 


**As the twig is bent, 
forcibly brought to mind when one sees a man or woman disfigured by a crooked 
spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that person had only 
had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have been ayoided. 

For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK-SUPPORTING 
SHOULDER-BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 
plishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have worn it, 

hee of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians who have seen 


GRAY’S 
SHOULDER - BRACE. 


The truth of this old adage fa 


80 is the tree inclined.” 


Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strengthening 
support is given to the back, at the same time drawing the shoulders back so as 
to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful position. All ten- 
dency to round shoulders is thus avoided, and this to the young, at the period 
when bones and muscles are growing and hardening, is a most important item. 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus relieving the 
hips entirely from the drag of both. 

Price, $1 50. Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receiptof price. In ordering, 
give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Canvassers wanted. 


: GEO. FROST & CoO., 


287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mase* 





ETIQUETTE. 


The Ballyshannon foundered off the coast of Cariboo, 

And down in fathoms many went the captain and the 
crew; 

Down went the owners, greedy men, whom hope of 
gain allured. 

O dry the starting tear! for they were heavily insured. 


Besides the captain and the mate, the owners, and the 
crew, 

The passengers were also drowned, excepting only 
two; 

Young Peter Gray, who tasted teas for Baker, Croop 
& Co., 

And - ~Y who from Eastern shores imported in- 

go. 

These passengers, by reason of their clinging to a 
mast, 

Upon a desert island were eventually cast. 

They bunted for their meals, as Alexander Selkirk 
used ; 

But they couldn't chat together—they had not been in- 
troduced. 


For Peter Gray and Somers, too, though certainly in 
trade, 

Were properly particular about the friends they made ; 

And somehow thus they settled it, without a word of 
mouth, . 

That Gray should take the northern half, while Somers 
took the south. 


On Peter’s portion oysters grew—a delicacy rare ; 

But oysters were a delicacy Peter couldn’t bear. 

On Somers’ side was turtle on the shingle lying thick, 

Which Somers couldn't eat, because it always made 
him sick. 


Gray gnashed his teeth with envy, as he saw a mighty 
store 

Of turtle unmolested on his fellow-creature’s shore ; 

The oysters at his fect aside, impatiently he shoved, 

For turtle and his mother were the only things he 
loved. 


And Somers sighed in sorrow, as he settled in the 
south, 

For the thought of Peter’s oysters brought the water 
to his mouth; 

He longed to lay him down upon the shelly bed and 
stuff; 

He had often eaten oysters, but had never had enough. 


How they wished an introduction to each other they 
bad had 

When on board the Ballyshannon; and it drove them 
nearly mad 

To think how very friendly with each other they 
might get, 

If it wasn’t for the arbitrary rule of etiquette. 

One day when out a-hunting for the mus ridiculus, 

Gray overheard his fellow-man soliloquizing thus; 


“I wonder how the playmates of my youth are getting 
on,— 


McConnel, 8. B.Walters, Paddy Byles and Robinson?” 


These simple words made Peter as delighted as could 
be; 

Old chummics at the Charter House were Robinson 
and he. 

He walked straight up to Somers, then he turned ex- 
tremely red, 

Hesitated, hummed and hawed a bit, then cleared his 
throat and said, 


“TI beg your pardon, pray forgive me if I seem too bold, 

But you have breathed a name I knew familiarly of 
old; 

You spoke aloud of Robinson, I happened to be by :— | 

You know him?” ‘Yes; extremely well.” ‘Allow 
me,—so do I,” 


It was enough: they felt they could more pleasantly 
get on, 

For (ah, the magic of the fact!) they each knew Rob, 
inson: 

And Mr, Somers’ turtle was at Peter’s service, quite; 

And §Mr. Somers | punished Peter’s oyster beds all 
night. 


They soon became like brothers from community of 
wrongs : 

They wrote each other little odes, and sang each other 
songs; 

They told each other anecdotes disparaging their 
wives ;-— 

On several occasions, too, they saved each other’s lives. 


They felt quite melancholy when they parted for the 
night, 

And got up in the morning soon as ever it was light, 

Each other’s pleasant company they reckoned 80 upon; 

And all because it happened that they each knew Rob- 
inson. 


They lived for many years upon that inhospitable 
shore, 

And day by day they learred to love each other more 
and more. 

At last, to their astonishment on getting up one day, 

They saw a frigate anchored in the offing of the bay. 


To Peter an idea occurred, “Suppose we cross, the 
main? 

80 good an opportunity may not occur again.” 

And Somers thought a moment, then ejaculated 
“Done! 

I wonder how my business in the City’s getting on!” 


“But stay,” said Mr. Peter, “when in England, as you 
know, 

I earned a living tasting teas for Baker, Croop & Co. 

I may be superseded, my employers think me dead.” 

“Then come with me,” said Somers, ‘‘and taste indigo 
instead,” 


Bat all their plans were scattered in a moment when 
they found 

The vessel was a convict ship, from Portland outward 
bound. 

When a boat came off to fetch them, though they felt 
it very kind, 

To go on board they firmly, but respectfully, declined. 


As both the happy settlers roared with laughter at the 
joke, 

They recognized a gent) ly fellow pulling stroke. 

"T'was Robinson, a convict, in an unbecoming frock, 

Condemned to seven years for misappropriating stock. 





They laughed no more, for Somers thought he had 
been rather rash 

In knowing one whose friend had misappropriated 
cash; 

And Peter thought a foolish tack he must have gone 
upon, 

In making the acquaintance of a friend of Robinson. 


At first they didn’t quarrel very openly, I’ve heard; 

They nodded when they met, and now and then ex- 
changed a word; 

The word grew rare, and rarer still the nodding of the 
head, 

And when they meet each other now, they cut each 
other dead. 


To allocate the island they agreed by word of mouth; 

And Peter takes the north again, and Somers takes the 
south; 

And Peter has the oysters, which he hates, in layers 
thick ; 

And Somers has the turtle,—turtle always makes him 


For the Woman’s Journal. 


HER LIFE. 
BY EFFIE J. 

The hot August sun beat down on the 
little party as they reached their new home. 
Aunt Sally watched them, and commented 
from behind the blinds of her front win- 
dows. “They look awful tired. Poor 
child! she haint only a child herself. What 
ever will she do with those three babies 
and that flipper-dapper of a husband? And 
such a hole to bring ’em to! She'll take the 
typhus or malary afore the summer's over. 
Bet she’s had ager. ‘That great dog is the 
only thing that looks home-like. ll just 
put on my bunnit, so’s to run over and 
help her. I don’t believe he'll lift his fin- 
ger,” and the good soul hastened over the 
way to offer the sadly-needed assistance. 

Just below was the great brick-yard and 
kiln, and the lot to which the little house 
had been moved was nothing more than a 
hole, as Aunt Sally had said,--a clay-hole, 
in fact, barely an acre in extent. The back 
of the lot contained a bank of clay and a 
pond of stagnant water, filled with slime 
and frogs. The front yard was little bet- 
ter; a second frog pond and masses of 
refuse brick; not an inch of good mould 
and nothing green but the thistle and a 
few weeds that filled every available spot 
not covered with crumbled brick and 
stones. One tiny tree in the east corner 
was battling for life, and the house was 
little more than a shanty, moved to its 
present position and somewhat improved. 

The three loads of goods were emptied 
at the door. A wash-tub placed upside 
down on two chairs formed the temporary 
steps in front of it, and with Aunt Sally’s 
help the tired young mother was soon seat- 
ed inside. 

‘The children stared, the baby eried. The 
husband sat down on the wash-tub, and, 
drawing a volume from his pocket, read 
calmly, except for an occasional scowl 
and jerk of his arm, as he glanced at the 
erying child. After a short rest, when ba- 
by was asleep, with the great dog curled 
round him, the mother called, with a little 
anxious tremor, “John, are you unpack- 
ing anything?” 

“No,” came a little fretfully from the 
occupant of the wash-tub. ‘I thought I'd 
wait till you were rested, and we could 
work together. Arent you hungry? ‘This 
isn’t an inviting place, but with labor it 
will be a pleasant home, and [ prophesy 
this country road will be one day the finest 
street in a thriving city. The town is 
growing, anda mile out isn’t a long dis- 
tance. It impressed me with being a fine 
prospect in the future.” 

A patient “tyes,” and the mother crossed 
to Aunt Sally’s to buy milk and bread for 
the children. 

Aunt Sally made her eat a good meal be- 
fore returning. ‘I don’t care about him,” 
she mumbled to herself, “the kin go on 
reading his ‘Thoughts on the Higher Life,’ * 
(for she had read the title of his book in a 
rapid glance as she passed him), “but Pll 
give this poor child a start. Be you from 
near here?” 

“Yes—sand no,” with a faint smile about 
the patient mouth. ‘You see, father gave 
me everything for a home, and when Janie 
was a baby John wanted to patent some- 
thing and sold our things. He was cheat- 
ed in some way, and then he went into 
business, but it cost such a great deal for 
the beautiful sign he had, and other things 
counted up so, and John is so honest, that 
he lost everything; and then we went 
West. We were happiest there. Crossing 
the prairies in wagons, John and T sang 
as we went. When it was moonlight he 
‘sarried his guitar, and sometimes animals 
followed us, as if they liked the music.” 
Her voice sank to a whisper; she dropped 
her hands in her lap, and her eyes were 
dreamy an instant. ‘*But after a while he 
came back and settled six miles from here. 
We got this place for one of his patents, 
for John is a great genius, you know, and 
it’s very hard for him to stay here and 
work at the shoemaking, and hear the ba- 
by ery. We've only two rooms in the new 
house, and I’m afraid he'll get worn out, 
for he likes to be alone to rest and read. 
He’s so fond of music, too, and I can’t 
sing now, or even read to him, because of 
the children. You see it’s very hard for 
John.” 

Unwittingly she had told her trouble and 
her story, warmed by Aunt Sally’s sympa- 
thy; and when the old lady brought the 
baby, and made her lie down with it, 
‘““while she tended to that house with her 
own gal,” the tired little woman put her 
arms around her and kid her. 

“No one was ever so good to me except 
mother,” she sobbed. 

*‘And why haint she here?” asked Aunt 
Sally, wiping her own eyes with the cor- 
ner of her gingham apron. 
‘*Well—John—mother doesn’t exactly 
understand John. John doesn’t like her, 
and I’ve not seen her since we were mar- 
ried,” she faltered. 

‘*And he won’t let her come here? Well 


SQUIER. 





sick. Bab Ballards. 


—I” — Aunt Sally stopped, loth to pain 
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the young heart that tried so hard to be 
patient. 

“Well, just you take a nap while I settle 
the house a little for you, and tell your 
man where he can git his dinner when he 
wants it. Don’t you worry; the children 
are all right, ll see to “em,” as she saw 
her start to rise. ‘*‘What’s your given 
name? I'll call you by that. [I’m Aunt 
Sally.” 

“It's Olga, they call me. Please let me 
come and help you. I ought to, you know. 
It isn’t right to let you"—but Aunt Sally 
shook her head resolutely, and shut the 
door with a bang, telling her to “jest lie 
still till she come back.” There was not 
much sympathy or respect in the tone 
with which she addressed herself to John, 
however, when she had put down a carpet 
and found out something about him. ‘He 
was likely enough,” she said to herself, 
‘and smart, but sort of unsettled, leaning 
too much to ideal things ;° and Aunt Sally 
had little interest in unpractical people. Lf 
they wanted to be ideal in the sense of sit- 
ting around and reading philosophy, or 
travelling to reform folks, like the proph- 
ets, they “hadn't no right to mix them- 
selves up with practical things and peo- 
ple, or have others dependent on them ;” 
and just that glimpse of the book on ‘*The 
Higher Life,” with the sick wife near by, 
was too much for her common-sense and 
good heart. 

‘*Hfe’s jest one of the kind you can’t talk 
to, that’s the worst. He thinks he’s right 
and unappreciated ; he’s aspirations; may 
be real good. Ll’ve no doubt, they’re al- 
ways tender-hearted, and yet they will let 
a wife drudge and die, and never notice it. 
Sech folks are always so uncertain. You 
can’t depend on ‘em. ‘They’re enthusias- 
tic, and just led off by every fellow with 
loug hair, or spiritual-lookin’ woman who 
talks moonshine.” 

“John Williard, you said your name 
was. Do you expect to have your wife 
live here, without fillin’ up them frog 
ponds? We've complained on ‘em several 
times as a nuisance, and fever and ager are 
so common here.” 

“Olga is very well, generally, I believe. 
She may be a little tired now. I guess we 
shall get along. I shall look after my fam- 
ily.” 

“That means for me to mind my own 
business. You needn’t mind speakin’ plain. 
She aint strong, and the children are too 
much for her; and you look more as if you 
belonged in the city than here. ‘There's 
no end of work to be done on your place.” 

“Which means you think me unable to 
sare for my family. In that case I shall 
go where I can, and engage in that for 
which I am better suited.” 

**Worse yet. She never ought to be left 
alone.” 

Mr. Williard’s silence was impressive. 

The next day they were comfortably 
settled. The house was cozy, but the yard 
couldn’t be helped in a hurry. A poor 
man could not fill it up and grade it alone, 
or hire others to do so, and Olga’s face 
grew more tired and patient when she had 
all the children sick with ague. 

Baby was two years old before the steps 
to the front door and the fence were done. 

Mr. Williard sometimes sat and played 
on his guitar, and did not seem much dis- 

turbed at the state of things. He had 
drawn in some sand for the front lot, man- 
aged to get rid of some thistles, and fill in 
the deepest holes. It was slow, hard work. 
He loved his books, and the old shoe-bench 
was a torment. 

If it wasn’t for Olga and the children, he 
sometimes thought, he would go away. 
Ile could do what he longed to do then, 
and it made him feel hard towards every 
one to think he must stay and drudge. How 
did he know things would turn out so? He 
had half a mind to goany way. He didn’t 
much believe she would care if he did. She 
loved the children best. He wanted to see 
her pretty and smiling. He hated the 
children’s crying, and her patient, tired 
face. It made him feel as if he had done 
something wrong. He could do better 
away. Sometime, away off in the future, 
he meant to come back, and they would be 
happy. They couldn't be now. He didn’t 
blame her, but somehow she wasn't just 
what he had expected. 

This was the turn his thoughts were tak- 
ing; and when the third boy came, the 
children still had the ague, and Olga was 
weak and ill, he went away by himself 
and planned it all out. It wasn’t any use 
to try. He didn’t love her. It wasn’t to 
be expected. He loved grand, beautiful 
things, and Olga couldn't make him happy. 
He hadn’t wanted the baby, and she would 
be just as well off without him. 

When he told her she only turned her 
white face to the wall to hide her tears. 

“Please wait till I am well. O John, I 
can’t bear it all alone!” she said faintly. 

“You are foolish, Olga. I was never 
made for this life, and I can’t endure it. 
You don’t mindit. We've madea mistake. 
If we had money, we could get along. I 
am going East. The neighbors will help 
you, and I will send you more money than 





we have here. You don’t understand me, 
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of course. A woman couldn't. It is in 
me to stand high in the world, and I can 
do itif I go away. I have just begun to 
understand and feel what it is to live.” 

Not a word of reproach did he receive, 
nor a hint of how empty and cruel all this 
was to her. Aunt Sally said her face was 
thinner, and her hands showed the blue 
veins pitifully, but John did not see it, 
when he kissed her and told her to be hap- 
ry. 
“He sent her money—a fair amount. But 
nothing could destroy the effect of what he 
had said. ‘*‘We have made a mistake.” 
That meant a great deal to her. She knew 
he did not love her, and she lived in a sort 
of stupor. She had the fever, and the baby 
died. It was a year before she saw his 
grave. She was not strong enough to go 
out much; and though her health was 
better in winter, it was very cold, and the 
children were too small to shovel the deep 
snow, or go to thetownonerrands. Janie 
helped her much at home. She was the 
eldest, and could understand a little of the 
cloud that was over her mother. The boys 
were noisy, and wanted hearty food and 
warm clothing, and asked questions about 
their father which she could not answer. 

Her fingers were busy. She sewed, and 
washed, and did work enough for three of 
her strength. She did not give up or get 
sick again. Sometimes she rebelled against 
living so, when she knew John was study- 
ing at college. 

When her rich brother heard of her trials, 
he astonished the neighbors by dashing up 
to the door of the little house one day 
with his splendid turnout, and command- 
ing Olga to go home with him. She only 
smiled sadly and shook her head. When 
he persisted she told him she would not, 
and he went away. Then another broth- 
er, and a third wrote her, “Let Mr. Wil- 
liard take his children. Come to us, and 
you shall have all that money can buy.” 

The letters were never answered. She 
put them in the fire, that Janie might never 
see them, and watched them burn with’ a 
bitter little smile—then went back to her 
work. 

John came home at last, but he was an 
“elegant gentleman,” and, after kissing the 
children, and asking condescendingly how 
she was, he spent his days and evenings in 
the city, or played the guitar and visited 
musicians. He had some improvements 
made on the place. The house was built 
over, the lot was seeded and graded, and 
he went away again. Finally it was whis- 
pered, here and there, that Olga was de- 
ceived—that John was living a different 
life, East, from what she knew. But they 
who heard it did not tell her. 

Then came the day when the lawyers 
told her the home was hers, and that Mr. 
Williard had applied for a divorce. 

“What will you do?” they asked her. 

‘‘Nothing. If he wishes to go, he will. I 
never expected he would come back.” 

The divorce was obtained. She thought 
her mind was failing her. She could not 
think clearly, and only when the children 
cried to her for school-books, and clothes, 
and food, did she rouse herself to her duty. 

“Why didn’t you demand money from 
him for the children?” some one asked. 

**T did not want it,” was the answer. **He 
will send what he can. It will not be 
much.” 

The children went to school. She moved 
to the town, rented a house, rented her 
own, and taught school, to give the chil- 
dren better advantages. Some days she 
would not eat more than acracker. Often 
they all went supperless. Meat was a lux- 
ury, but the ehildren had her spirit, and 
helped her all they could. 

When Janie asked why “papa” did not 
come and assist them, she was not answer- 
ed. They were not allowed to think ill of 
their father. 

The taxes were hard to pay, but she 
managed it. She also studied and read. 
She and Janie took French lessons and mu- 
sic. Karl, the eldest son, went to work at 
fourteen and helped them all. He was 
quick to learn and to act. His mother 
was his only thought. He wanted Janie 
to study, as he knew she longed to do. He 
himself wished nothing more than to go to 
college, though it was only a dream, he 
told them. He hated his father’s spirit, 
but he was careful not to say so to his 
mother. 

Thus they struggled on. John Williard 
was a senator, a scholar, a man of wealth. 
Washington men admired him. And yet 
he was not heartless, or wholly unjust. 
When Janie was twenty-one she received a 
check for a thousand dollars, and each of 
the boys five hundred. That took them 
through college and Janie finished her 
music. The boys rebelled against accept- 
ing the money, but Olga knew it was only 
just. She travelled some, and when Karl 
was in a fine business, they went to Eu- 


rope. Janie became an authoress eventu- 
ally. Walton, the younger boy, won hon- 


ors in Leipsig and Berlin as a pianist. 
John lived his life, and they lived theirs. 
They met only once, in an art gallery at 
Florence. Karl had offered his arm to his 
mother, and they were ascending a marble 





stairway, when Olga perceived John at 
the top. It was too late to go back, so she 
went on. He was much changed, and 
very distinguished-looking. His polish and 
elegant bearing attracted Walton, who 
watched him closely. If John was sur- 
prised at the quiet, graceful, little lady in 
black, and her manly sons, or by Janie’s 
easy grace, he did not betray it in his 
grave bow, as he lifted his hat, and stood 
aside for them to pass. 

Olga was grateful that he did not. It 
Was several years after that she told her 
children whom they had seen. She was 
happy in them, and they in her. 

a 7 


COUSIN SHADRACH’S WILL. 


**Are you my Aunt Dorcas?" 

Mrs. Torrance had been entertaining a 
quilting-bee that afternoon, and she had 
got the frame out of the way, the dishes 
washed up, and the apartments generally 
‘tidied,’ when there came a meek tap at 
the door, and there in the yellow April 
twilight stood a small figure in a gray 
travelling shawl, and holding a bag. 

‘*Sakes alive!” said Mrs. Torrance ; **who 
be you?” 

“Tam Emily,” said the girl. ‘Please 
let me in, for Iam tired and cold. I’ve 
walked all the way from the station, and 
I’ve had nothing to eat since noon.” 

“Well, [ never!” said Mrs. Torrance; 
‘tvou’re the city school ma’am, aint you, 
as went out to live with Cousin Shadrach? 
And he’s dead and the money has all gone 
to the Baptist widow and orphan fund? 
You didn’t make much by that move, did 
you? And you’ve come back to us now, 
though we wasn't stylish enough before. 
Well, come in, come in.” 

And Mrs. ‘Torrance, who was essentially 
a kind-hearted woman, albeit she could not 
repress a sneer that rose to her lips, moved 
the low rocker to the fire and flung another 
log on the andirons. 

Cousin Shadrach had been the family 
apple of discord ever since they could re- 
member. He was rich, he was eccentric, 
he was crabbed. He had shut the door in 
the face of all his relatives, until toward 
the last, sick and feeble, he had signified 
his desire that Emily Alden should come 
and take care of him. And Emily had 
gone. 

There had been a spice of jealousy in the 
family as regarded Emily for a long time. 
Emily had been looked upon as **proud” 
and “stuck up,” because, instead of enter- 
ing a factory, or learning the dressmaker’s 
trade, she had elected to bea teacher. She 
had never visited Job Torrance’s family 
until now—now that Cousin Shadrach had 
willed his money to the Baptist widows 
and orphans—her own father was dead, 
and her step-father, a pompous old whole- 
sale grocer, objected to step-vhildren, so 
that there seemed to be no other haven of 
refuge left to her. 

Who could blame Mrs. Torrance for a 
momentary feeling of triumph when Em- 
ily Alden came thus to her door-stone in 
the twilight of that April day? 

But she helped her off with her things, 
made a cup of tea for her, and finally es- 
corted her to a little room under the roof- 
tree where the floor was covered with a 
home-made rag carpet, and the bed was 
decorated with a rainbow ‘Job’s troubles” 
quilt, and you could look out of the win- 
dow into a green meadow, where a whip- 
poor-will plainted its melancholy refrain. 

**T hope you will sleep well,’ said Mrs. 
Torrance. ‘*We breakfast at 5 o'clock.” 

And then she went away. 

Early as was the breakfast hour, Emily 
was awake at least an hour before it. As 
if the tumultuous glee of the robins and 
bluebirds in the old orchard would permit 
any one to sleep! And as she lay with 
her cheek against the pillow, watching the 
rosy dawn light creep up the wall, she 
heard the sound of voices in the meadow 
below her casement. 

‘What is she like, mother?” 
Jr., Who was milking. 

“Oh, she looks well enough,” Mrs. Tor- 
rance carelessly responded. ‘Little and 
dark, with big, shady eyes and a real Tor- 
rance mouth. Doesn't talk a great deal, 
and dressed shabby, as one might expect.” 

‘*Poor thing!” said Job pityingly. 

“Well,” said Mrs. Torrance, sharply, ‘1 
can’t say but what I think she deserves all 
she’s got. Them Aldens always were as 
proud as Lucifer.” 

‘*You'll keep her, mother, of course.” 

“T suppose so,” said Mrs. Torrance. ‘I 
don’t suppose she’s got anywhere else to 
go.” 

There was no more delicious dozing for 
Emily now. She rose hurriedly, dressed 
herself, and came down stairs. 

‘*Aunt Doreas,” she said, as she encoun- 
tered that lady frying ham and eggs over 
the kitchen fire. ‘What is there in this 
neighborhood for a woman to do?” 

“Eh,” said Mrs. Torrance in surprise. 

‘To earn my living, I mean!” exclaimed 
Emily. “Is the district school supplied 
with a teacher?” 

Mrs. Torrance nodded as she placed the 
slice of frizzling ham on a blue-edged plate 
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and aia the eggs in pone spheres 
above. 

“Is there a factory hereabouts?” pur- 
sued Emily. 

‘*Used to be,” said Mrs. Torrance, ‘*but 
they failed, and it’s been shut up for ten 
months.” 

“Do you know any one who wants a 
girl?” pursued the city cousin. 

Mrs. Torrance set the coffee-pot on the 
table, blew the horn for Job, and then re- 
sponded to her niece’s query by a counter- 
question. 

“Why don’t you stay here?” 

‘‘Because,” said Emily with spirit, “I 
want to earn my own living.” 

‘Well, you can earn it here, can’t you? 
I was calculating to hire a girl this spring ; 
and if you’ll work honestly for it, I'll give 
you the $6 a month I was going to pay 
hired help.” 

Emily’s pale face brightened. 

**] should like that,” said she. And 
then Job came in, tall, handsome and 
flushed, his curls yet wet from the spring 
into which he had dipped them, and a 
sprig of trailing arbutus pinned to his 
coat, and spoke a frank welcome to the 
young girl,whom he had never seen before. 

‘So Cousin Shadrach Seely is dead,” he 
said. 

“Yes,” said Emily quietly. 

‘Did you like him?” 

“No,” confessed the girl. ‘‘He was cross 
and surly, and had no sympathy with any- 
body. But I tried hard to be kind to him, 
and he kissed me once before he died, and 
said I had been a good girl.” 

“And then went and left his money to 
the refuge for Baptist widows and or- 
phans!” said Mrs. 'lorrance. ‘*That’s Cous- 
in Shadrach all over.” 

‘*He had aright to do as he pleased with 
his money,” said Emily, a faint glow aris- 
ing to her cheeks. 

‘*Well, it’s all over and gone. There’s no 
use talking about it now.” 

And she sighed softly to think how many 
of life’s hard angles might have been avoid- 
ed in the future, if only Cousin Shadrach 
had been less interested in the Baptist wid- 
ows and orphans. 

At the end of a month Mrs. ‘Torrance 
was forced to acknowledge that Emily had 
well earned her $6 a month and board. 
The girl had about her that wonderful 
magnetic power which philosophers dub 
‘executive ability,” and New England 
housekeepers call “faculty.” She was a 
natural cook; she did things without seem- 
ing to take any trouble at all. 

“I don’t understand it,” said Mrs. Tor- 
rance. ‘tA little, dark, slim thing, that 
was always brought up to sit with her 
hands folded.” 

And one sultry day in July, when Job 
and Emily came in from strawberrying 
with crimsoned fingers, laughing faces,and 
baskets heaped high with the fragrant 
fruit, Mrs. ‘Torrance started in the solitude 
of her dairy, where she was making ‘‘cot- 
tage cheeses.” 

“JT declare,” she cried, **l wonder I never 
thought of that before. Oh, dear! oh, 
dear! I never can consent to that in the 
living world.” 

Job came to her that same evening. 

‘*Mother,” said he, ‘Emily has promis- 
ed to be my wife,” 

Mrs. Torrance burst into tears. 

**You’re only twenty-six years old, Job,” 
she faltered. 

“Just two years older than when my fa- 
ther married you, mother. Now—don’t 
turn your face away; but tell me plainly, 
have you any fault to find with my choice?” 

**No—no,” confessed Mrs. Torrance. 

“Did you think I could possibly win a 
sweeter girl than Emily Alden?” 

“No, [ don’t suppose you could,” an- 
swered the mother-in-law-elect; ‘*but it’s 
natural, Job, to feel a little jealous, when 
you see some one else taking the first place 
in your child’s heart.” 

But when Job brought Emily in to re- 
ceive her kiss of greeting, Mrs. Torrance 
had sufficiently conquered herself to bid her 
new daughter welcome. 

“Though I s*posed, Emily,” said she, a 
little bitterly, “that you looked higher than 
a farmer once.” 

“T never looked higher than one of na- 
ture’s noblemen,” said Emily, with a smile 
that fairly won the old lady’s heart. 

That same evening, as they all sat to- 
gether in the orange twilight, with the 
scent of tall white lilies in the air, Emily 
suddenly broke the silence. 

“Job,” said she, **would you like to be 
rich?” 

“Well, yes,” said Job, “I'd like money 
enough to keep my wife in luxury.” 

“Would you, _— Dorcas?” said Emily, 
turning to Mrs. Torrance. 

“Of course I should,” said the matron, 
vigorously plying her needles; “but I 
don’t ever expect it.” 

“But you are rich,” said Emily, with a 
tremor in her voice. ‘Job is rich; we are 
all rich together, with Cousin Shadrach 
Seely’s money.” 

“But,” cried Mrs. Torrance, “I thought 


he left it all to the Baptist widows and or- 
phans.” 
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‘Not all,” said ‘Emily. “It’s a great se- 
cret, but I may tell you now. Half was 
left to the Refuge—the other $30,000 is 
mine, to be paid over to me on the day on 
which I marry a man who, ignorant of 
Cousin Shadrach’s bequest, has loved me 
loyally and well. It was the old man’s 
whim, and I have respected it. O Aunt 
Doreas, I came to you because in my lone- 
liness and bewilderment I knew not where 
else to go—but I little dreamed that I was 
entering directly into the kingdom of a 
noble heart.” 

It was true. Shadrach Seely, eccentric 
in life, had been equally eccentric in his 
death, and when Mr. Mustybill, the law- 
yer, paid over the legacy, he said, chuck- 
ling,— 

“It’s all right! It’s exactly as my poor 
client would have had it. I congratulate 
you, Mrs. Job Torrance.” 

And Mrs. Torrance the elder has a high- 
er opinion of her daughter-in-law’s attrac- 
tions now that they are on the background 
of gold.—Selected. 

a oe 
MRS. GOUGAR’S VINDICATION. 


At Lafayette, Ind., last week, Col. R. P. 
Dehart commenced his argument in the 
Gougar-Mandler case. 'The room was dense- 
ly crowded by the best people to hear the 
able advocate. He went over the entire 
ground of the case, tearing in tatters much 
of the flimsy testimony, dealing ponderous 
blows against the so-called ‘‘whiskey- 
ring,” and putting to the blush those who 
were hounding down a defenceless woman, 
and seeking in her downfall to effect the 
blasting of two happy and peaceful fami- 
lies. 

Mr. Dehart referred most touehingly to 
the tenderness and devotion of the plain- 
tiff as a wife, her care and watchfulness 
over an invalid husband almost bereft of 
sight: spoke of her as a faithful teacher, 
both in the school and Sabbath school, of 
her position in society, of her womanly 
qualities in the social circle, and of her po- 
sition as a journalist and advocate of the 
cause of temperance, crushing with her 
heel the head of the demon that had now 
turned to sting her. His peroration was 
most sublime, and in point of true elo- 
quence probably was the grandest speech 
of his life. The eyes of many of the ju- 
rors as well as the audience were suffused 
with tears. He concluded his argument 
at the noon hour of adjournment. 

After recess the Hon. R. P. Davidson, 
of counsel for plaintiff, followed. He 
showed the absolute necessity of the plain- 
tif bringing the suit in her own vindica- 
tion. He referred to perjury as a cheap 
commodity, and did not hesitate to fix the 
charge on the servant-girl in the Gougar 
household, as also’on several others who 
lent themselves as willing witnesses to 
break down the reputation of one against 
whom the breath of suspicion had never 
before attached. Mr. Davidson ceased 
speaking at the hour of adjournment (5 
o’clock), to resume in the morning. 


—— SS — 
BUSINESS INSTRUCTION FOR WOMEN. 





‘Te jests at scars that never felt a wound.” 


So says Romeo, and I doubt if truer 
words were ever spoken. I also doubt the 
existence of a line of prose or poetry in 
Shakespeare, or any other book, more truly 
applicable to the subject of women’s rights. 

By women’s rights I do not mean simply 
the right to vote. That is a subject about 
which I do not feel sufficiently well inform- 
ed to speak. But there are other rights I 
think, one in particular to which I desire 
to allude—the right and the duty to under- 
stand ordinary business matters. 

If not the greater portion at least a great 
deal of the wretchedness with which Amer- 
ican women have to contend, arises from 
their ignorance of the manner in which 
business is transacted. This ignorance is 
eriminal, but who is to blame? For in- 
stance, a father, husband, or brother, dies, 
and the care of a family and the manage- 
ment of property falls upon a woman who 
knows little of either. What is the result? 
floundering. 

I once read a story in Harper's Magazine 
about a woman whose husband died. She 
attempted to continue the business, but 
was obliged to giveit up. In doing so, she 
said, the hardest part of it was, not that 
she was cheated; but that she knew it and 
yet was powerless to help herself. [ laugh- 
ed at the statement at the time, but, years 
after, I realized that such a statement could 
be truthfully made. 

In the management of property which 
has been honestly accumulated through 
long years of toil, if a woman through 
ignorance loses hundreds of dollars, where 
there are invalids and minors, depending 
on and needing this money, is there not 
something like criminality somewhere? I 
think there is; but it rests with the father, 
husband, or brother, who, in the accumu- 
lation of this property, neglected to en- 
lighten the female members of their homes 
in regard to its management. 

Where is the sense shown by a man who 





toils early and late to accumulate wealth, 











or a competence, and then leaves it to a 
woman who does not know how to hold 
it ?—when, if properly instructed this accu- 
mulation of years would not only be held 
but increased. 

It is now nearly a year since I saw the 
first copy of the WOMAN’sS JOURNAL. I[ 
was visiting friends in Salem at the time, 
had never heard of the paper, and was sur- 
prised at the warm advocacy of woman 
suffrage, not only by my friend but by her 
husband. ‘Then, during the summer, I had 
an occasional copy sent me, and finally 
concluded to subscribe for it. 

I have seen many good things in it, and 
am thankful to the friends who called-‘my 
attention to it. But the best thing I have 
seen in it, or what I liked the best, was the 
announcement recently in reference to the 
new and important undertaking at Lasell 
Seminary to “introduce instruction in the 
elementary principles of wise manage- 
ment of property and of ordinary business 
forms, with so much of law as is indispens- 
able for financial security.” 

Are those important lectures to be given 
to the public, or are they for those young 
ladies only? If those lectures were given 
to the public, in book or pamphlet form, 
they would command a good sale. 

Bangor, Me. GERTIE May. 
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HUMOROUS. 


‘There is said to be ina a in Penn- 
sylvania a tombstone inscribed: ‘*Methu- 
selah Smith, aged 1 year.” 


At the marriage of an Alabama widow- 
er one of the servants was asked if his 
master would takea bridaltour. ‘Dunno, 
ah; when old miss’s was alive he took a 
paddle to her;,dunno if he takes a bridle 
to de new one or not.” 


“OQ Mr. Smith,” exclaimed Gertie, 
‘may I go with you and see your nice lit- 
tle puppies?” ‘*What do you mean, Ger- 
tie?’ exclaimed her father in astonishment. 
‘Why, papa,” said Gertie, “didn’t you say 
that Mr. Smith was going to the dogs?”— 
Boston Transcript. 


‘That man is a phrenologist, Pat.” “A 
phat?’ asked Pat. puzzled. ‘A phrenolo- 
gist.” “‘Phat’s that?’ ‘*Why, a man that 
can tell, by feeling of the bumps on your 
head, what kind of a man you are.” 
**‘Bumps on me head, is it?” exclaimed Pat 
“Begorra, then, I should think it wend 
give him more of an oidea phat kind of a 
woman me wife is!” 


A country cousin found himself seated 
at one of our hotel tables, probably for the 
first time, and the table girl, desirous of 
ascertaining the extent to which he pre- 
ferred his steak cooked, propounded the 
usual question of “How do you like it?” 
Of course there wasn’t any smiling around 
that board when the answer was returned, 
with all the simplicity imaginable, ‘Oh, I 
like it fust-rate."—Laconia, N. H., Tocsin. 


The affection and respect with which 
England’s great Premier is regarded 
among his Midlothian constituents is pict- 
uresquely shown by the following conver- 
sation, which took place during the notable 
campaign of 1880, between a Dalkeith min- 
ister and a working man. Said the latter, 
“Do you see that hand?’ ‘Yes, it seems 
to be a hard-working hand.” ‘Aye, but 
that’s no what I mean. Do you see that 
hand?” “Yes.” ‘tAye, that hand shook 
Mr. Gladstane’s hand the day!” “Yes?” 
‘Ave, that hand shook Mr. Gledstane’s 
hand the day; and, what’s mair, that hand 
shook Mrs. Gledstane’s hand the day. Aye, 
and, what’s mair, that hand shook Miss 
Gledstane’s hand the day!” Then, look- 
ing at the brawny member with undis- 
guised admiration: ‘*Noo, d’ye think I 
should wash it?” 





-e-9-o-——————_ 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 


Are you disturbed at night and broken of your 
rest by a sick child suffering and crying with 
pain of cutting teeth? If so, send at once and 
get a bottleof Mrs. WINSLow’'s SooTHING SyruP 
FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. Its value is incalcu- 
lable. It will relieve the poor little sufferer im- 
mediately. Depend upon it, mothers, there is no 
mistake about it. It cures dysentery and diar- 
rhoea, regulates the stomach and bowels, cures 
wind colic, softens the gums, reduces inflamma- 
tion, and gives tone and energy to the whole 
system. Mrs. WINSLOW’s SOOTHING SYRUP FOR 
CHILDREN TEETHING is pleasant to the taste, and 
is the prescription of one of the oldest and best 
female physicians and nurses in the United 
States, and is for sale by all druggists through- 
out the world. Price 24 cents a hettle ly-7 





a week in yourowntown. ‘Terms and $5 out- 
fit free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portl: and, 
Maine. 





IS YOUR 


HEART 
@ SOUND? 


_——e Many people think 
——— themselves sick and 
doctor for kidney or liver troubles, or dyspepsia, 
while tf truth were known, the cause is the heart. 
The renowned Dr. Clendinning, says “one-third 
of my subjects show signs of heart disease.” 

The heart weighs about nine ounces, and yet 
twenty-eight pounds of blood passes through it 
once ina minute and a-haif, day and night! 
Surely this subject should havecareful attention. 

Dr. Graves a celebrated physician has prepared 
a specific for all heart troubles and kindred disore 
ders known as Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula« 
tor. Can be obtained at druggists, $1. per bottle, 
siz bottles for $5. by express. Send stamp for Dr, 
Graves’ exhaustive treatise, (8) 

F. 2B. Ingalis, Sole Am. Agent, Concord, N. H. 


HEART TROUBLES 








$5 to $20 ara! Lowe, Same les ort Gigs, 
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MOTHERS AND LADIES 
READ THIS. 


Reasons Why American Women Should be 
Better Nourished than they are, 


Is that they live and work more by their nerve 
strength, combined with the fact that those that are in 
physical health (and they are less in per cent. annually) 
menstruate at a younger and older age, therefore bear 
children younger and older than women of American- 
Irish parentage, English, Irish, Scotch, German and 
Swede women residing in the United States, and the 
last a difference of over two yeara, is the reason the 
mad cent. of mortality and chronic diseases is increas- 
ng each decade in certain ages. 

THE CHIEF CAUSE of POOR EYESIGHT, 

We cannot present better authority for many cases 
than that of Dr. J. McKay, in the American Journal 
of Medical Science for October, 1882, who says, “I 
report twelve cases in which su pression of the menses 
was accompanied by a disturbance of vision. Cases 
of this kind demand prompt recognition before vision 
is too much impaired by the internal eye disease. 

“Young echool girls often manifest weak and painful 
sight about the time their menses are being estab- 
lished, if their menses become irregular from any 
cause which may produce pe artial or complete suppres- 
sion for an indefinite time. 

The establishing of the menses, every lady knows 
that has passed the turn of life, that one is as greata 
strain on the physical system as ‘the other, and in youth 
the liability to contract chronic diseases is greater than 
in age. 

Both stages of life leave many ills, and all for the 
want of sufficient Nutrition to supply the wastes. 

Murdock’s Liquid Food is acknowledged by the pro- 
fession of all schools, as well as by all that have taken 
it, to be the richest food known, and will make blood 
faster than all foods or preparations known, and can 
be retained by the weakest stomach. These are the 
reasons that it is of so much benefit to females of ail 
ages, in health or sickness. 

THE CAUSE OF THE INCREASE OF LEU- 
CORRHGA 

Dr. Fordyce Baker of New Y ork who read a paper 
before the American Gynecological Society, says— 

“The influence of nerve disturbance, as a conse- 
quence ot defective nutrition, was perhaps not so gen- 
erally appreciated, although most practitioners knew 
the fact that in some of their patients strong mental 
emotion was sure to bring ona troublesome leucorrhaa, 

A teaspoon of Liquid Food four times daily for one 
week monthly will prevent all of this liability and ex- 
haustion, and taken for six months will carry any lady 
through the turn of life. 

What does Fothergill, one of the ablest of English 
physicians, say about ¢ ‘holera infantum ? 

“For one infant lying in its last sleep from specific 
germ-carried pyrexia,a thousand scattered marasmatic 

atoms are to be found in their graves from improper 
Sood and improper digestion.” 

In London, from 1730 to 1749, 315,156 children were 
born, of which 235,087 perished before they were five 
years old, being 74 1-2 per cent. 





i / P 
I LIKE IT. I WANT IT. 

Babies that take it are nourished equal to those nour- 
ished by the best of mothers, and not a case of Cholera 
Infantum known, nora life lost from Cholera Infantum 
when treated with Liquid Food by the physician. Send 
for essays and testimonials. 

Mothers that take it find it an invaluable aid in sup- 
plying those elements of food necessary to nourish both 
her infant and herself. 





-—-THE MILD POWER CURES.— 


UMPHREYS’ 


OMEOPATHIC 


SPECIFICS. 


Tn use 30 years.—Each number the special pre- 
scription of an eminent physician.—The only 
Simple, Safe and Sure Med cines for the people 











Catarrh. acute or chronic; Influenza “50 
-W heoping Congh, violent coughs,.. .50 
General S ebility, aan Weakness.50 
dney D peblite pcscevccecces coce ccccce | ae 
. Nervous Deb 
. Urinary W an Wetting the bed .560 
. Disease of the Heart, Folpiiation. 1.00 
Sold by druggists, or sent by the C a or sin- 
gle Vial, free of charge, on receipt of price. 
Send for Dr. Humphreys’ Book on feoneh, & 
( A pages) at also Iilustrated Catalogue FR pe 
dress, Humphreys’ —a et M 
icine Co., 109 Fulton Street, New ¥ 


1 PRINCIPAL NOS. CURES, PRICE. 
. Fevers, Congestion, Inflamations,.... 25 
y Worms, Worm Fever, Worm Colic,.. .25 
3. Crying Colic, or Teething of Infants 25 
4. Diarrhea of Children or Adults.. -25 
5. bysomtary. Gr Griping, Billious Colic,.. [25 
6. Cholera Morbus, Vomiting,...... -25 
7. Coughs, Cold, Bronchitis,............ -25 
8. Neuralgia, Toothache, Faceache,.... 25 
9. Headaches, Sick Headaches, verge .25 
0. Dyspepsia, Billious Stomach,. -25 
1. Suppressed or Painful Periods,. 25 
2. V Whites, too Profuse Periods,. -25 
ae ion Cough, Dificult Bre athing,. -25 
4. Fale Rin pou Erysipelas, Eruptions, -25 
5. Rheumatiem, Rheumatic l’ains,.. . .25 
6. Fever and Ague, Chill, Fever, Agues 50 
7. Piles, Blind or Bleeding,........ 50 
0” 
1. 
7. 
3 
0. 
2 





fork, 
NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN, 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“A veritable hand-book of noble living,” says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,” says 
Col. Higginson. 
New cheap edition, paper binding . . - $ 2% 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial - 100 





Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR, 


Office and Residence, 


17 Hanson Street, Boston. 
Office hours from 10 A. M.io4?.M. Wednesday 


SARAH A. COLBY. 


and Saturday excepted. 


ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 





319 Columbus Avenue, - 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 
Office at Residence, 


Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 





DR. ELIZABETH J. FRENOH, 


Of Philadelphia, discoverer of Cranial Diagnosis, 
author of Electric Therapeutics, etc., etc., bas taken 
rooms for the winter at 


512 Tremont Street. 
Office hours 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. 





a wonderful remedial 
oueks debility, and Para’ 


MRS. DR. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
All CHRONIC DISEASES, especially of Womum 
and CHILDREN, a SPECIALTY. ELECTRICITY is 


~ = ay = : 

ysis, when judicious’ 

Lyd Dr. has vooued giving the he a 
tion with her office practice. 





she has aan as thorough a study as she has Electric- 
ity. In many diseases the 
The 5,000 of her Im 


are used successfully. 
rial RHEUMATIC PLA 

which she has sold the t three years iLABTIG 
themselves. LADIES’ SUPPORTE > E meh 
BANDS, UMBILICAL TRUSSES, 

SKIRT and HOSE SUP PORTERS, 7-4 
woman and child gum to wear. SYRING 
RUBBER URINALS, &c., can be found as usudl at 
her office, 


48 Boyiston Street, Boston, Mass. 
Hygienic Retreat, South Weymouth. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges. 


The lectures of the year begin in October and coa- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a , Preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three 2 yond graded course. Te 
secure still more thorough results an o 7 an oa 
years’ course is established by which t 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and 4 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England | Female Medical College, the first 
school ever est d for the dical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - Boston, Mass. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


Re-opening in restored building. Both sexes admitted. 
College and Preparatory School. Under care of Mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. The main buildin 
destroyed by fire 9th month, last, has been complete 
rebuilt, enlarged, and fitted up with all conveniences, 
Thorough instruction in Languages, Literature, Mathe. 
matics, and the Sciences. New Scientific Building, 
containing Laboratories, Drafting Rooms, Machine 
Shops and all appliances for pursuing a thorough course 
in Chemistry, Mechanical and Civil Engineering. The 
next term opens 9th month (Sept.) 12th. Apply early, 
as, other things being equal, places will be given the 
earliest applicants. For full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, 
President Swarthmore College, 
Delaware County, Pa. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

A. B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago. 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the requirements for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announce ment, address Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


Mt. Carroll (1) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in "Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and great care taken of Students. 
Hundreds fitted for usefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provisien.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. “The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY, 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The 33d Winter Session will open on Thursday, Oct. 
5, 1883, in the new college building. Clinical inetruc- 
tion is given in the Woman’s Hospital, Pennsylvania, 
Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 
Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of 
material and apparatus) to all matriculates of the year. 
For further information address 
RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D. 
No. College Ave. and 21st Street, Phila, 


























KIDNEY-WORT : 


f Rheumatism can 
me oe THOUSANDS 4 CASES 


have Ae Hi. .5 ba ge ne Be time! 
PERFECTLY CURED. 

PRICE, $1. LIQUID OR DRY, SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 

44 Dry can be sent by mail. 

WELLS, RICHARDSON & Co., Burlington Vt. 
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SCHOOL SUFFRAGE IN MINNESOTA. 


In our municipal election, at Minneap- 
olis. which occurred last week, women 
yoted for members of the school board, as 
they have done for several years. How 
many voted in the State at large I do not 
know. Itis taken asa matter of course, 
as much so as the voting of the men, and 
the papers make no comments from which 
one can gather facts. 

The first time women voted, the leading 
daily remarked that so far from its causing 
any disturbance, it was so little noticed as 
something new that one might have sup- 
posed women hid always voted. The same 
paper came out editorially before this 
election and urged women to go to the 
polls and vote for the good of the schools. 

The members of the school board have 
heretofore been nominated by joint commit- 
tees from the Democratic and Republican 
parties, and by one composed of women, to 
represent the women of the city. This 
year these parties failed to agree, and there 
were three sets of candidates. It was fear- 
ed the schools might suffer, and the paper 
thus called on the mothers to vote: 

The mothers of the 10,000 school chil- 
dren in this city certainly cannot stand 
idly by and see the education of the city’s 
children become the football of partisans. 
They have been armed with the ballot for 
such a juncture, and ought to use it. 

It is a pity women were not armed for 
some other junctures! The papers publish- 
ed letters from ladies urging all to go out 
and vote, and also printed the school law 
in full. No one seemed frightened by it. 

The following is the amendment to the 
constitution : 

“The Legislature may, notwithstanding any- 
thing in this article, provide by law that any 
woman at the age of twenty-one years and up- 
ward may vote at any election held for the pur- 
pose of choosing any officers of schools, or upon 
any measure relating to schools, and may also 
we # that any such woman shall be eligible to 

old any office pertaining solely to the manage- 
ment of schools.’’ 

The laws necessary under the amend- 
ment were passed, providing that separate 
ballots shall be used, to be deposited in 
separate ballot-boxes, but the voting shall 
be in the same places as the voting for offi- 
cers of town or city, if the school election 
come at the same time. No woman need 
register. If a foreign woman marry a 
citizen of the United States, she becomes a 
voter, if of the proper age, or if her hus- 
band is a foreigner and becomes natural- 
ized, she becomes a voter. Their children 
are voters when of age. Our present at- 
torney-general has decided that under the 
law women may become county superin- 
tendents, a thing that seems plain enough 
to any one who reads it, but which his 
predecessor denied. The papers say they 
are glad to see the change in opinion, which 
shows avast change as to woman’s capac- 
ity and privilege from what it was when 
the pioneers in this cause began their 
labors. 

Women themselves are too indifferent 
to those things, but there is a change for 
the better. It was my fortune to be one of 
a committee to work for votes, ina ward 
where are some of our largest manufactur- 
ing establishments. In canvassing for 
votes before the election, we found the 
women, many of them, ignorant on the 
subject. Some were recently from other 
States, or countries, and did not know they 
could vote; but all seemed interested, and 
not only willing but anxious to vote, when 
they thought that by so doing they could 
in any way express their temperance senti- 
ments. There was a prohibition candidate 
ior the board. 

Somewhere between twenty and thirty 
women voted at the polling place where 
our committee was stationed, which is very 
good, when we consider the class which 
constitutes largely the population in manu- 
facturing centres. For we find that the 
exact reverse of what the opponents of 
women’s voting have declared would be 
the case, is true; it is not the worst, but 
the best women that vote. 

Several city teachers, employed now or 
formerly in the schools, the wives of the 
ministers of the section, the best of the 
whole precinct, voted. We votedin a gro- 
cery store, standing in front of it and vot- 
ing through the window. 

‘*We shall have a better place than this, 
when we vote the whole ticket,” said one 
lady to the gentleman at the ballot-box. 

“TI don’t doubt it.” said he, and when 
some ladies came up to deposit their votes 
he called out to the men to ‘t*make haste 
and let the ladies vote.” The lunch we 
gave him he declared was one instance of 
“the civilizing influence of women at the 
polls,” and though he joked, he must have 
known it was a civilizing influence. 

Our committee worked there nearly all 
day, securing many votes, and we had no 
more annoyance than in passing along the 
street on our way to church. There was 
no objection to our presence, no word of 
insult, no low remark, no profanity, and, 
stranger still, the very smallest amount of 
smoking. If a vote was declined, it was 
done courteously; if any difference of 

“pinion was expressed, it was done in the 
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s#me manner, whether by the roughest 
men, or the more refined. 

Everything like this helps to educate. 
‘“‘T-shall have more interest next year than 
I had this,” said one lady, a member of the 
committee who had worked hard all day. 

* And if I had known this morning what 
I do to-night,” said another good old lady, 
who had simply come to vote and watched 
the wagons bringing the men voters, many 
of whom could not read their tickets—*if 
{ had known what I do to-night, I would 
have hired a carriage and had it ranning 
allday bringing the women.” 

She would have done it, but none of us 
had thought of that. We shall next time. 

Judging from the number of men voting 
the full prohibition ticket, and the number 
of votes the prohibition candidate or mem- 
ber of the school board got, some three or 
four hundred ladies must have voted that 
ticket in this city, and, of course, others 
voted as Republican and Democratic. 

We are making progress ; we are not ‘‘ad- 
vancing backward.” We hre hoping some 
day to ‘vote the straight ticket” for temper- 
ance and all other reforms. We have no 
‘+well-descended” ladies to ‘‘remonstrate.” 
They may be “just from the East,” as is 
one of our most effective workers, but if 
they ever had any grandfathers, they keep 
it still and say nothing about it. Nobody 
would have time to listen, if they did. 
Dead men never count for anything here, 
and never did, except during the war,when 
they drafted a few because there were so 
few people. That was the only way some 
of the towns could furnish their quota. 

EMMA HARRIMAN. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


——— Oo 
MADAME NEYMANN IN MARYLAND. 


Madame Clara Neymann, of New York, 
has been lecturing during April in Mary- 
land and the District of Columbia. She 
spoke at Sandy Springs and Rockville, 
Md., by invitation of the Society of 
Friends, on the ‘“*Moral Factor in Gov- 
ernment.” Her lectures were quite en- 
thusiastically received. At Rockville, the 
county seat of Montgomery Co., she spoke 
before the Lyceum Association. A law- 
yer, a member of the Lyceum, had spoken 
the week before in opposition to granting 
suffrage to woman, principally on the ples 
that politics are too bad for woman, and 
woman too good for politics. 

Madame Neymann received many con- 
gratulations and assurances that her argu- 
ments were unanswerable, Her lecture at 
Rockville was in the Lyceum Hall. Caro- 
line Hallowell Miller, a noble Quaker lady, 
who for a long time was at the head of a 
school for girls in Sandy Springs, made a 
short speech, and introduced Madame Ney- 


mann. Mrs. Miller said she saw that 
“Mrs. F. C. Miller” was advertised to 
speak. If the letter ‘ts’ had been left off 


from the ‘‘Mrs.,” it would have answered 
for an advertisement of her husband, Mr. 
F. C. Miller. But she herself had been 
baptized Caroline and not Francis. 

Mrs. Jane H. Spofford, of Washington, 
subsequently invited Madame Neymann 
to lecture in her parlors at the Riggs 
House, on Thursday evening, April 13th. 
Mrs. Neymann delivered a fine lecture on 
“Business ‘Training for Women.” The 
large and elegant parlors were crowded, 
as well as the corridors, by a very appre- 
ciative audience, who were unanimous in 
expressing their pleasure and _ interest. 
Many of the audience said that the lecture 
seemed written expressly for their individ- 
ual needs, or to have originated from their 
individual experiences—showing that it 
contained many potent truths and is calcu- 
lated to encourage women to exercise their 
faculties in honorable industries. The 
Washington Daily Republican, of* April 
14th, speaks of the lecture as follows: 


The lecture of last night was one which 
she has presented to the N. Y. Sorosis, of 
which she isa member. Mme. Neymann 
is a native of Carlsruhe, Baden, and came 
to this country when 18 years of age. She 
acquired the English language within the 
last eight years. She began her work 
among the Germans about twelve years 
ago, and, finding there was great need for 
her labor in the development of woman’‘s 
sphere, she, in order more fully to fit her- 
self for aiding in that development, went 
abroad with her children and attended the 
lectures at the Zurich university, studying 
diligently all questions relating to the 
science of life. 

In her lecture she said: ‘*We desire to 
make better, not only woman’s condition, 
but to improve human conditions. When 
woman’s mind is cultivated and broadened 
by a knowledge of scientific art, under- 
standing skilled labor, she will adopt new 
inventions, will herself become an inven- 
tor, introduce improvements in the order- 
ing of home life, which will be conducted 
in a more systematic manner, giving it still 
greater leisure and more comfort in all its 
relations. Woman dare no longer depend 
upon man’s sole direction. She must par- 
ticipate, shape and mould her own career 
and her own destiny. She needs to adopt 
some of man’s characteristics,—energy, 


perseverance, concentration, punctuality, 


&c. She must not hesitate to take the te- 
diousness of apprenticeship. As a Ger- 
man proverb says, ‘whatever is good will 
take time.’ The better any worker is 
trained, the higher is the quality of his 
work and the better the remuneration.” 





THE NET RESULT IN NEBRASKA. 


TECUMSEH, APRIL 14, 1883. 
Editors Woman's Journal :— 

I herewith send you the text of each bill 
passed by the last Nebraska Legislature. 

The first in order, Senate file 106, was a 
bill **Providing for a woman physician at 
the Insane Hospital.” ° 

House Roll 33, **For the protection of 
the health of female employees.” 

Ilouse Roll No. 37, “Providing that evy- 
ery inmate of the Insane Hospital shall be 
allowed to write one letter each week, and 
have it posted without censorship of offi- 
cers.” 

House Roll No. 150, **Prohibits frauds 
at elections.” 

The latter is much needed, for by the 
printing of fraudulent tickets last Novem- 
ber we lost very many votes. The bills 
relating to women’s property rights were 
not reached. The senatorial contest occu- 
pied all but sixteen days of the session, 
and the attempt to pass railroad bills the 
greater part of the remainder, although no 
railroad bill was passed, after all. The 
bill submitting the suffrage of women to 
their own vote was defeated. For two 
years more the laws that are a disgrace to 
our State must remain on our statute-book. 
Two years from this winter there will be 
no U.S. Senator to elect, and we hope to 
be able to do much good work. 


J. F.U. 
— +o 


LITERARY NOTICES. 








STRAY PEARLS. Memoirs of Margaret 
De Rebaumont, Vicountess of Bellaise. 
By Charlotte M. Yonge, author of Heir 
of Redcliffe, &e. New York, Macmillan 
& Co. 1883. 12mo.; 424 pages. Price 
$1.50. 


This is a bright book and belongs toa 
rare but valuable class of fiction—the his- 
torical novel. The scene is Paris; the 
time, the minority of Louis XIV. The civil 
wars of the Fronde in France and of the 
Cavaliers and Roundheads in England 
form a picturesque and animated back- 
ground for a personal narrative, or rather a 
family history, of unusual interest. The 
heroines are two sisters, Margaret and 
Annora, and their sister-in-law ; the heroes 
of the tale are the Marquis de Nidemerle, 
the husband of Margaret, who dies early in 
the story, the Marquis de Ribaumont, her 
brother, and M. Clement Darpent, a brave 
and intelligent lawyer and parliamenta- 
rian. 

The great charm of the book is its sint 
ple sincerity of style; the narrative is 
quiet, unpretending and lifelike. Its merit 
isin its graphic portraiture of characters 
and events. The truth of history is no- 
where sacrificed or suppressed. We ven- 
ture to say that the pleased and amused 
reader will rise from its perusal with a bet- 
ter knowledge of the feudal condition of 
France a hundred years before the great 
revolution, than is usually obtained by a 
cursory perusal of the current history of the 
time. Such novels as these are history in- 
deed, with the charm of life and color 
added. ‘To ordinary history they are like 
an artistic painting of a scene first photo- 
graphed from nature. 

We commend this graphic sketch of 
aristocratic society and government, as it 
existed in France two centuries ago, to the 
men and women of Massachusetts who 
say, ‘‘We have too many voters already.” 
We ask them in all candor whether the 
extension of suffrage to the masses of men 
in France has not been a benefit to all con- 
cerned. A government of the ‘*well-de- 
scended” reduces itself in practice to the 
fantastic excesses of a nobility “half ape, 
half tiger.’ When Mr. Roger Wolcott 
tells us that republican institutions are 
still on trial and not yet an assured success, 
we can very properly reply that aristo- 
cratic institutions have had a trial of some 
thousands of years and have always been 
a failure. How strange that an historian 
like Francis Parkman should cling to theo- 
ries which have been ‘‘weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting!” H. B. B. 


THE BATTLE OF THE Moy, or How Ireland 


gained her Independence. 1892-94. Bos- 


1883. 

This curious pamphlet of 74 pages is ap- 
parently designed as a suggestion of what 
ought to be, oras a prediction of what is 
likely to be the outcome of the present trou- 
bles in Ireland. In either point of view it 
is interesting as affording an insight into 
the plans and purposes of the [rish Nation- 
al party. ‘The narrative is spirited and the 
description of the conflict graphic. But it 
seems incredible that men in the nineteenth 
century should be so ignorant of the real 
basis of the greatness of nations as to im- 
agine that Irish nationality can be sudden- 
ly achieved by processes purely military. 
The complicated causes and remedies of 
Irish subjection are overlooked. Itis as- 
sumed that even “home rule” by an Irish 

-arliament will be insufficient, so long as 
any union with Great Britain remains. It 
is as though here in Massachusetts we were 
not content with our own Legislature and 
State rights, but insisted on secession as a 
means of progress. 

The want of reflection is amusingly 
shown by the quiet assumption of antece- 
dent impossibilities. We are told that “The 
Irish people, with a view to contingen- 
cies, and under the earnest advice of their 
leaders, had, Curing a period of ten years, 
since 1882, become wonderfully careful in 
their expenditures and had saved every 
penny possible, in joint co-partnership so- 
cieties.”” They also refused to enlist an 
more in the British army. Having thus sud- 


ton, Lee & Shepard. 








denly changed their character and habits, 
these careful economists all at once by 
common consent “imported bread-stuffs 
and food-supplies from the United States, 
and the people with one accord sat down 
and refused to cultivate or allow to be cul- 
tivated one inch of the land.” As a conse- 
quence of this unheard-of state of affairs 
the British House of Commons voted that 
an Irish Parliament should once more re- 
sume its functions in Dublin, confining its 
deliberations wholly to local affairs. ‘The 
Irish Parliament accordingly met and con- 
tinued to meet for two years,and Dublin be- 
came very prosperous, 
leaders made extensive and elaborate prep- 
arations for war,keeping them so profound- 
ly secret that neither the British Govern- 
ment nor the Irish Parliament had any 
idea of what was going on. Vast sums of 
money kept pouring in from the United 
States and were faithfully invested in Paris. 
* Arms and munitions were purchased and 


stored at points convenient. Improved 
weapons and projectiles were eagerly 


sought and secured.” Active leaders were 
selected and trained in the military schools 
of the Continent and of the United States, 
and a great skeleton army organized, all on 
the sly. Meanwhile the younger and more 
ardent members of the Trish Parliament 
were carefully kept bottled up, and to 
‘English eyes the ever-recurring fever of 
agitation was allayed.” 

All at once, when England had her hands 
full in succoring the Dutch against a Ger- 
man invasion, Hon Francis Keenan, M. 
P. for Clonmel, ‘electrified the Irish House 
of Commons” by an extremely rhetorical 
resolution *‘disclaiming henceforth all alle- 
giance to the King of Great Britain and 
declaring the independence of Ireland.” 
‘- 4 breathless pause ensued,” and ‘tone man 
fainted.”” But “the vaulted roof rang with 
cheers and cries of ‘question.’” In spite of 
opposition “urgency was demanded.” 
“Mr. Keenan took the floor.” ‘* Wild cheer- 
ing greeted his energetic speech,” and the 
hated union was repealed. 

Now the cat was out of the bag. The 
thoroughly organized army sprang into be- 
ing. ‘The Commander-in-Chief, Gen. O*- 
Hara, who had been carefully trained for 
the purpose, ‘selected a rallying point.” 
Swift steamers from all parts of the world 
poured in men, money, arms, and provis- 
ions. Ten thousand German auxiliaries 
evaded the British fleet and joined the 
‘amp. <A pitched battle was fought be- 
tween the “auxiliaries,” numbering 80,000, 
and the British troops, numbering 90,000. 
Notwithstanding the misapplied valor of 
certain loyal Lrish regiments, the British 
force were routed, and the British general 
was forced to capulate. Then all became 
lovely. Troops of American immigrants 
returned to their native land. ‘*With what 
joy they hailed the sight of her venerated 
shores! With what light of love their eyes 
sparkled at the spectacle of the national 
tri-color waving over their own land of liv- 
ing green, free from the iron heel of the op- 
pressor and the hated presence of the for- 
eign tyrant.” ‘No more landlords, no 
more agents with their blighting tithes and 
evictions, no more poor laws, but every 
man cultivating his own lot, improving it 
as he pleased, with none to make him 
afraid.” ‘Everything being now placed 
on a solid foundation, all departments 
working smoothly, education shedding her 
beneficent influence over every village and 
hamlet, trade and manufacture, art and 
science flourishing, the land smiling with 
peace and contentment, Ireland’s merean- 
tile fleets ploughing the waters of every 
clime, her ambassadors representing her in 
every court of Christendom, what wonder 
that, in the second year of her independence, 
gazing upon the spectacle of the beautiful 
isle of the sea tried by fire and regenerated, 
all the progressive nations of the earth 
should welcome with out-stretched arms 
their new sister to her rightful place 
among them.” 

It seems a pity to cast a shadow upon so 
beautiful a picture; but alas! it is a phan- 
tasy! Not by such airy illusions will un- 
happy Ireland be redeemed. Reform like 
charity must begin at home. When tem- 
perance, education, self-control,enterprise, 
and economy are made to replace the en- 
forced poo and shiftlessness of ages, 
home-rule and wise local legisiation will 
gradually do away with existing evils, and 
Ireland will achieve her destiny, not prob- 
ably as a separate nationality but as a pros- 
perous and progressive State of the British 
Empire. H. B. B. 
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CARPETING. 


The stock is new and complete in 
every respect, and will be offered at 
very low prices, 


LOVEJOY & CO., 


178 & 179 Tremont St. 
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—— 
BUSINESS NOTES. 


J. & J. Dobson's carpets now advertising 
at manufacturers’ prices are standard 
goods and marvellously low. ‘They are ful- 
ly warranted. 

Applicants for the New Class at Evening 
School of Elocution. 5 Park St., Boston, 
may be booked during the coming week. 
For hours, see Mrs. Warner's advt. below. 
or inquire by mail. 





Parents desiring to travel during the 
summer months will find a delightful home 
with the best of care for their children, ad- 
vertised in our columns, which we can 
highly recommend. 


The finest textures in carpet manufac- 
ture are displayed by John H. Pray, Sons 
& Co. They handle more Lowell, Roxbury 
and Bigelow carpets than any other house 
in the country. 


Ladies while shopping for rubber goods 
will find every necessary article at Ather- 
ton & Co’s.,11 Avon St., opp. Jordan,Marsh 
& Co's. We wish specially to recommend 
their gossamer garments, and especially 
the Dress and Skirt Protector, which is 
eminently superior to anything of the kind 
elsewhere in the market. I[t thoroughly 
protects the dress, is very strong and light. 
and only two dollars in price. We advise- 
an examination. 


From Oliver Ditson & Co., comes the 
following music: “Just as Well,” song by 
Henry F. Eastcourt and Theo. Marzials: 
“Dot Lightning-Rod Man,” Dutch song by 
Osear Andrews and O. W. Lane; “A Yan- 
kee Ship, and a Yankee Crew,” song ar- 
ranged by ‘I. Comer; ‘Pictures in the 
Fire,” by F. E. Weatherby and J. L. Mol- 
loy; “Shall We Meet in that Beautiful 
Home,” by E. 8.Clark. For the Piano,**Re- 
membrance of Branck,” No. 2 of *‘Songs 
without Words,” arranged by Gustav Hol- 
zel; **Boston Herald March,” composed by 
J. Thomas Baldwin and dedicated to Col, 
R. M. Pulsifer. 

A rare opportunity for the purchase of 
superior carpetings is being offered by 
Lovejoy & Co. This establishment has 
long been eminent for its goods, and the 
fact that by the expiration of lease their en- 
tire stock must be sold by July 1st,and they 
have placed upon the market their coni- 
plete stock at very low prices is assurance 
for arush. All the latest patterns and col- 
ors are offered. While the stock is large and 
varied, purchasers should at once secure 
bargains. 





Can be made of an old one at 


HODGES’ BLEACHERY 


{1 Winter Street, one flight. 


Feather Dycing, Cleansing and Curling a specialty. 
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WITHOUT to 
RIPPING NEW. 
17 Temple Place, LEWANDO’S 


Boston, U.S. A. 
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SPECIAL NOTICES. 


N. E. Women’s Club.—Monday, April 20, 3.50 
P. M., Poetical Picnic. 


Price List Sent 
Free. 














Sunday, April 29, at the Women’s Educationa)) 
and Industrial Union, 157 Tremont street, Miss Char- 
lotte W. Hawes will speak on ‘‘Music.” Hour 3. 
Women invited. 





The Woman's Educational and Industrial 
Union will hold its Sixth Annual Meeting for the elec- 
tion of officers at the Meionaon (Tremont Temple), om 
Tuesday, May 1, at 2.30, 1. M. Mayor Palmer, Rev: 
J. F. Clarke, Mrs. C, M. Severance, Miss Mary ¥. East- 
man, Rev. E. A. Horton, Rev. F. T. Courtney, Mr. 
Wm. H. Baldwin and others are expected to address 
the meeting. Reception at the Union Rooms, 157 
Tremont Street, at 7.30, ’. M. The public are cordi- 
ally invited. Mrs. A. M. D1z, President. 

Miss M. CHAMBERLIN, Secretary. 








Board for Children.—A middle-aged lady, hav- 
ing had large experience as a teacher, would like to 
take one or two children to board, in a pleasant home 
in private family, in one of the outlying wards im 
Boston. The best of reference can be given. Addrese- 
** Miss C. E. 8.,” 514 Tremont Street. 

Kansas Farm for Sale: 440 acres rich, smooth 
land. gently rolling surface, on the second bottom of 
the Kansas River, three miles from Lawrence, adjoin- 
ing the residence of Hon. Charles Robinson, 250 
acres of this tractis deep, black, alluvial soil, and has 
permanent water. The remainder is sandy loam, ex- 
cellent for pasture, fruit, or grain. View fine; climate 
healthy; neighborhood first-class. Price, $25 per acre. 
‘Terms to suit purchasers. Address WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
Orrice, 5 Park Street, Boston, with real name and 
address. 





NV R. KNAPP’S NOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS.— 
A Next (seventeenth) school-year begins Septcm- 
ber 19, 1883. 

Plymouth, Massachusetts. 








Before purchasing a new Spring Hat, please call a% 
Storer’s Bleachery, 673 Washington Btrect,, 
head of Beach Street, or at Central Bleacherys 
478 Washington Street, near Temple Place, and ex- 
amine the many styles into which your last year’s hat 
ean be renovated and colored black, brown or the fan- 


cy shades to match patterns. Also feathers cleansed, 
dyed and curled. 


MRS. WARNER, 
PRINCIPAL 


EVENING SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION 


5 PARK STREET, BOSTON, 
Will, during the day, give private lessons at residence 
of pupils, if desired. Office Hours: 12 to 1 daily; 
Wednesdays, 12 to 2; and on Tuesday and Friday 
evenings from 6 to 7. 














C.H, SIMONDS & CO,, PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD 8T- 
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